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CHAPTER X. 
fith Nature thus gave her the praisa 
To be the chiefest work she wrought, 
In faith, methinks some better ways 
On your behalf might well be sought 
Than to compare, as ye have done, 
To match the candle with the sun. 

“Ong last ride this afternoon, sweet Gwenda,” 
murmured Lord Cranmore, on the day before his sister 
and her friend were to leave the Hove. * You cannot 
refuse me that small favour,” he added, pleadingly. 

The girl’s beautiful eyes were fixed on the green 
carpeted lawn, where she had been playing at croquet 
with Lady Maud till the young lady had been sum- 
moned away by her mother. 

Every attitude of that fair young orphan’s lithe 
form was instinct with grace, and as she stood there 
carelessly moving the croquet mallet which she still 
held, and the half-bending figure displaying uncon- 
sciously its perfect proportions, and her wide sleeve 
falling back from the snowy arm and hand, a more 
lovely picture could scarcely have been imagined, 
thrown out as it was by the background of the green 
bushes, on which the rays of a remarkably warm win- 
ter’s sun cast a brilliant radiance, 

No wonder that Bernard gazed earnestly on the 
perfect features, expressive as they were of deep 
though girlish emotion at his tone and look. 

“ Will you not answer me, dear Gwenda ?” he said 
at length. “May I order the horses if Maud and 
Gilbert will accompany us ?” 

“I shall be very pleased if that can be arranged. I 
must not go in any other case,” she half whispered, 
“Lady Brunton will be displeased, though I am but 
4 child,” she returned, half-sadly, half-proudly. 

Lord Cranmore’s cheeks flushed with impatient 
eagerness. 

“A child with a woman’s feelings and a woman’s 
¢laim !"he exclaimed, enthusiastically, “ And, Gwenda. 
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listen—with a woman’s power of exacting love and 
admiration!” 

She shook her head with bewitchingly arch re- 

roof. 
’ * What a silly creature you must think me, to im- 
— on my credulity so transparently!” she said, 
gaily. 

“Do you mean that you can believe me capable of 
deceiving you—of iusulting you by any such idle pre- 
tence of what I feel?” returned Bernard, impetu- 
ously. “ You do me great injustice, Gwenda, if you 
are serious in what you say.” 

“You forget—indeed you do,” she said, bending 
over her mallet yet more lowly. ‘I know I am but 
a child; but if I were older it would be even more 
wrong and foolish to talk thus.” 

“Gwenda, one word—only one!” interrupted the 
young man. “There may not be another opportunity 
for me to speak or you to hear it. Say that you will 
not forget me, young as youare! I can never love 
any one else. I will be true to you, if you can love me, 
Gwenda, and will promise to keep yourself free for 
me till I can claim you for my own beautiful be- 
trothed.” 

Gwenda’s sweet face flushed at the passionate 
outburst. 

They were indeed strange and moving words for 
one so young and so inexperienced to hear, evenif her 
heart was not so deeply interested as it might well 
be, for the speaker was noble and rich and attractive 
in no ordinary degree. 

Yet her manner was calm and dignified as she re- 
plied to the appeal. 

“ You are ouly jesting, Lord Cranmoro. It is a per- 
fect absurdity to speak in such a manner to one like 
me,” she returned, with a suppressed agitation in her 
tone and look. 

“ Why 2?” he said, curtly, “ why, Miss Loraine ?” 

“That very name might enlighten you,” she re- 
plied, quickly. 

“Tam still as perplexed as ever, What has your 
sweet name to do with such a subject ?” replied the 
young man, eagerly. “Gwenda is to me the very 
impersonation of all that is lovely and attractive. [ 
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can never feel that another can be so full of music 
and sweetness to my ears.” 

The girl gave a sad, half-arch smile. 

“That is not my name, Lord Cranmore,” she re- 
plied. ‘Ihave one that expresses nothing, simply 
nothing, except a mode of distinguishing me from 
others when addressed.” 

“ You perplex me,” continued the young man. “1 
do not comprehend in the least what you mean, unless 
you are simply driving me to distraction by this need- 
less evasion.” 

“ That is the last idea that I could ever have con- 
veyed to you or any one,” replied (iwenda, eagerly. 
“ Lord Oranmore, I am but a young school girl. It 
is not for me to dictate to you or any one so much my 
superior in rank and in age. But surely you must 
know that an obscure girl, without relatives or friends, 
is no equal of yours, whatever you may wish.” 

“Still Ido not see the connection,’’ he went on, 
eagerly. ‘Surely the name of Loraine has nothing 
plebeian or obscure in its ring.” 

“T am not experienced enough to know,” returned 
Gwenda, quietly. “ But the truth is simply this: I 
do not know who I am, so far as relations and friends 
are concerned, I never know any from my earliest 
recollections,” 

“ Then you have no one to rival me iu your. affec- 
tions and interest,” was the eager reply. “ That is 
what I would wish ; that is the greatest desire of my 
heart, Gwenda. I would not havo a divided affec- 
tion, frittered among a crowd of relatives, all striving 
to engross your love. I would be all in all to one L 
loved like my sweet Gwenda.” 

It was a selfish, exacting idea, but precisely one to 
dazzle a young and impulsive nature. 

Gwenda’s heart throbbed at the impetuous words. 

“Tt is all wrong,” she said. “I see—l feel it; 
but you ought to know it better than i do, Lord Cran- 
more, You tempt me too cruelly. Please say no 
more.” . 

“ Dearest, most bewitching!” ha exclaimed, © 
paroxysm of delight. ‘‘l'hen I o,m not devel” In a 
do, care for me, my Gwenda !” -ed; you 


“1 am too young to kno perhang ” che whispered 
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“Only I have been very happy here, and you have 
been very—very kind to me, Lord Cranmore.” 

He laughed triumphantly. ’ 

“ Yes, my unsophisticated love,” he said, with alook 
that spoke more than words the happy triumph in his 
soul, “ it will bea delightful task to train my Gwenda 
in this world’s ways. But, my darling, you must 
trust me entirely. If you can really feel as I do, 
Gwenda, if you can wait even for months and years 
ere you are claimed openly for my betrothed bride, 
then Iam ready to swear allegiance to you—yes, from 
this very hour till my last day.” 

There was a kind of magic in the soft tones and the 
looks of the young peer. He might have pretended 
to the very highest in the land, and yet he was sue- 
ing for the troth plight of the unknown and un- 
friended girl as his dearest treasure. 

**T would not,” she returned. “ Young as I am, my 
lord, I can comprehend thus much: It is not right 
for you to speak as you are doing to me, and it will 
never be dreamed of as any bond—never,” she said, 
firmly. 

“To neither of us ?” he asked, insinuatingly. 

She shook her fair head reprovingly. 

“ What am I to say?” shesaid. ‘ It is all so diffe- 
rent with you and me, It can scarcely change my 
conduct or position; it may quite alter yours, Lord 
Cranmore. We are not.equal,” 

“No,” he returned,eagerly, ‘no; because Iam so 
much, so very much;your inferior. But if love can 
avail to compensate-for the rest it will be lavished on 
you like a flood, my beautiful darling.” 

“T believe it, 1 feel.it,” she murmured, her eyes 
still cast on the ground so that he could well observe 
their silken lashes. a 

* And will act upomit+-will accept the gift I would 
lavish on you ?” he answered, with meaning confidence 
in his triumphant tone, 

She did not say “ No.” 

Her courage was perhaps well nigh exhausted. It 
only remained for her to submit to her fate—to yield 
to those enticing words and to promise what was so 
congenial to her own warm, gushing heart. 

“As you will,” she murmured. “As you will, I 
only beg, entreat, that you will not feel bound by any 
such words as you have spoken. I could not be 
happy were it so, Lord Cranmore,” 

“Call me Bernard once, only once, and I will be 
content,” he said. 

“* Bernard !” she repeated, softly, “ remember what 
I 4 said. Do not make me unhappy because I am 
weak.” 

He clasped her hand in his, 

Perhaps the place was too public even for such a 
demonstration. But the mallet she had held remained 
in his hand when the clasp was unloosed, and might, 
perhaps be a full excuse for any such mild caress, 
which throbbed through the veins of both as a mute 
but eee pledge of the youthful and imprudent be- 
trothal, 

“Gwenda! Gwenda!” sounded at that moment, in 
a ringing, clear voice, from the house, and Lady Maud’s 
light figure appeared on the terrace, standing out in 
the summer sunshine in its graceful proportions, 

And the girl sprang away like a gazelle to the side 
of her friend. 

‘‘Mamma says I may ride to-day with Bernard,” 
said Lady Maud, “ and there is only one horse that 
can be used safely for either of us. I am very 
sorry, but I am afraid you must stay at home, I 
will not be long, as it is our last day here.” 

Gwenda readily assented, 

She shrank too completely from another interview 
with Lord Cranmore in her present state of mind not 
to gladly and willingly acquiesce in the arrangement. 
She quiekly entered the house, and sought the pretty 
saloon which was their especial apartment. She had 
only been absent from it for some brief hour or so, 
and yet she felt as if months, nay years, bad passed 
over her head since she quitted its shelter. 

From that moment all remains of her childhood 
seemed to pass away like a vague, uninteresting 
dream that leaves but a misty shadow on the brain, 
‘The present and the future, with its new emotions, 
new hopes, new fears, were vivid aud all-engrossing 
now to her young, newly-awakened heart as she sat 
over the blazing fire, her eyes fixed on its flickering 
light and fanciful shapes as if to read some destiny 
in the changing mass. She little dreamed of the 
eyes that were watching her beautiful, expressive 
face with such keen and melancholy earnestness. 

Yet there was a life's events hanging on the 
thoughts and passions and resolution of the deep 
and intense nature of Gilbert Dorrington as he 
stood half-hidden by the deep buttress that shel- 
tered the wing in which the school-room lay. 

His eyes devoured those sweet features like a 
miser counting his treasure. 

** She shall, she must be mine,” he muttered. “ Yet 
I will win her fairly, honourably. I will be her 
friend, her lover, her guardian, till her heart is con- 


‘eares and troubles.is fast-approaching, I 





quered.’ Ay, and if I fail—what then? Why, time 
alone can show. I will not be vanquished by ignoble 
secrecy, by treacherous manceuvres, by haughty 
scorn, No, no, no. Atleast she shall.confess I am 
worthy of her. Child as she is, I can read her proud 
natnre, that will break but not bend—that will aspire 
to the loftiest pinnacle. rather than remain in ob- 
scurity. Will she distinguish between the glitter and 
the true gold that dazzles her eyes ?” 

And Gilbert softly descended from the position he 
had taken up, and entered the house by another way, 
ignoring the French windows through which he could 
have admitted himself at once to the presence of the 
dbject of his silent meditation. 





CHAPTER XIi 
It shall be cause of warand dire eventa: 
And to dissensions "twixt the son and sire; 
Subject aud servile to all discontents 
As dry, combustious mattenis to fire;, . 
Sith in his prime death doth my love destroy, 
They that love best their love shail not enjoy, 

“Maup, do you knows why my mother. so 
especially wished me to rid@-with,you alone. thisy 
afternoon?” asked Lord Oranmore, as he and his siater: 
at last drew rein after a brisk canter and breathed:| 
their horses inthe warm: seelusion of the high:treea, 
of a natural avenue. . 

There was a curious glowinithe young face:which) 
dyed even the very tips ofher ears, under her plumed 
hat. 

“ Perhaps, Bernard,” she said, in alow tone, ‘*mam~ 
ma has been talking to.me of; suoh', strange things 
that I begged her to let me epeak to you; who : 
docksenp. Sie a gone sisely. t inthe matter,”’ 
she » more laug » for » bueyant spirit 
was too young and fresh, to sinkulong. under any, 
pressure. 

Lord Cranmore cleared his throatsignificantly, 

“Well, Maudie, jf may be sa. The time of ba 
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shall be twenty-one in afew. months, and most. .pro- 
vokingly responsible. for, my actiana,- and«those of 
other persons also, itiseema to mee But -whatis ity 
that you waut my-opinionon, little sister?” headded,: 
kindly. 

“I hardly. knowy?’ sha» replied, colouritigeonce 
more. “ It seems sostrange. The truthiis,as1 suppose 
you know, that mammastells ma, I) am. something 
like a princess, half-betrothed befored wasoutof the 
nursery, and, if I chooge, a-bride., before I am: fairly 
presented at Court.” 

“Perhaps so, petite; anddwhat then?’ Méany-a 
girl would like to be spared all. the trouble and the 
anxiety of young ladyhood in thatimportant respect,” 
answered the young nobleman, with real or affected 
gaiety. 

“Even without seeing one’s affianced,” returned 
Maud, with a childlike pout, “ or the liberty of re- 
fusing him at pleasure.” 

“That is scarcely a fair way of putting it, I 
imagine,” resumed Lord Cranmore.“ So far as I 
can understand the agreement between my father 
and the late Lord Saville it amounted to this—that 
certain disputes about lands and money, that you 
would not comprehend, or care one brass buckle 
about if you did, were to be compromised and 
arranged by a betrothal between his heir and your 
little self, then a small child in a white frock and 
blue sash—vide your picture in theschoolroom. But 
it is to be subject to the final consent of both the 
interested parties, at a stated age, and, should either 
refuse, a very heavy penalty is exacted for the 
breach of contract.” 

“ What is that?” asked Lady Maud, her large 
eyes dilating to their fullest extent with half-alarm, 
half-curiosity as she unconsciously pulled up her 
horse’s rein, and sat eagerly waiting for her brother's 
reply. 

‘A great many thousands, which will have to be 
raised on the estates should you be the one to 
rebel,” said Lord Cranmore, 

“And if this charming phantom of a. betrothed 
were the one in fault, what then ?” exclaimed Maud, 
her eyes sparkling saucily at the idea. 

“Why, the old disputes would be opened afresh, 
and Lord Saville would be forced to compound by 
a surrender of a disputed estate, or a fine that would 
amount to about the same value, and make him a 
poor, embarrassed man for many along year. Thus 
it would be between him and me, you see, Maudie, 
Which is to suffer for love’s perversity ?” 

‘“‘ And supposing he declines my worthy self, you 
will be a very rich man, Is that it, dear Bernard?” 
said Lady Maud, gaily. 

“TI should suffer pretty severely if you were the 
guilty one,” replied her brother. ‘I believe there 


are other arrangements in the background were he to 
make any objection to the marriage, However, I 
can only trust that no such difficulty may arise, 


preoceupied air, 





Maudie, I believe you are far too good and generous 





a girl to,attempt such waywardness, For my sake 
you. will try, will you not, little sister?” 

“Try what, Bernard?” resumed the girl, half- 
poutingly. ‘To please and fascinate this same 
suitor, or to try and like him enough not to refuse 
him when tho time comes ?” 

“Try not to refuse him ; try to appear, at the least, 
agreeable and pleasant in his eyes,” urged the young 
man, earnestly. “ Maudie, you are so young, 60 com~ 
letely a novice as it were in the world and its ways, 
that it cannot be so difficult for you as if you were 
older and more accustomed to all that it had to offer. 
You will be a peeress, with a handsome fortune 
to play with, and, if report speaks true, a young and 
attractive husband. You will not be so perverse as to 
reject and ignore all this because such arrangements 
had been come to for the sake of peace and the 
saving your father and brother. an expensive and 
dangerous contest.” 

Muud’s young foatures. wore» @: thoughtful and 


I would do all in my power to please and to save 
You: and agrief aud loss,” she.sait, gravely. 
ahameh ecoaes, young and foolish as 1may be, 
I doofeel.as much as this—I ought tobe able to love 
hueband, Bernard; I ought netcto marry him 
jeebdonenoney-and safety.” 
“Buh: Maud,ithat is simply school-girl romance,’’ 
Berpard.. ‘A girl insyour rank of life 
Sie ceninatney for lovey you know well. 
ere pr sry have seemany oueyou could like 
betteryand thet makes an immense difference, you 
know, Maudie. 
Avsudden. inspiration seemed to enlighten the girl’s 
mind. 
“ Ha ever done so,Bernard ?”’ she asked. 
“Joh; of. course, fifty tithes! A man is over and 
over agaitin-love before he-is my age, Maud. It 
again different with girls.’ 
erhapg@ the difference was not quite so clear to 
the 1 Maud. But for-some moments she re- 
mained: t, her-mind apparently lost in new. and 
mawonted-thought.. At last. she raised her head with 
‘rather sad aud reproach{ul expression on her fair 
face. 


“T fancy -youaremotfrank-and candid with me, 
Bernard,’’she said. “Many new, strange ideas seem 
to rush on: medrom this fresh, startling news. Ifyou 
would tell me» the. wholetrath I should know better 
how to act, Bernard. I ask you whether you would 
do what youeskof me? Wouldyou marry some one 
youcdid not: know-or loyesjust. to please papa, and 
save us all from trouble? ‘I am.your only sister, Ber- 
Di ¢ at least to ang:ver truly» You ought 
to guide and counsel me right.” 

The young man seemed fairly to chafe under the 
earnest gaze of his young sister, 

“Tt is all so different,” be said, at last. “Iam a 
man. I have very little to gain from a wife except 
love, and, besides, it would be very hard if I were to 
be made a poor, struggling man all the days of my 
life just because you set yourself against the only 
man you ought to marry. I think it was very good 
and considerate of my mother - let you know so soon 
what you had to expect. You Mave no excuse now for 
complaining, you see, Maudie dear,” 

“ And this is your advice, your deliberate advice, 
is it, Bernard?” asked Lady Maud, calmly. 

“If you mean do I advise you to make up your 
mind to take this fellow and to marry him if he is 
willing, I say yes, decidedly yes,” returned Bernard, 
emphatically. 

“ And that will enable you todo as you like and 
marry whom you like,” retucned Maud, firmly. 

«It will set me at ease, so far as money goes, if all 
other things were coincident,” returned Bernard, with 
some lurking embarrassment. 

“Very well; then listen, Bernard,” said the girl, 
calmly. “I am but a childin years, but still an only 
daughter seems different to others of her. age, and [ 
feel as if I were years older in knowledge and ideas 
than many who are much older in age. Will you 
at least promise that you will remember in your own 
happiness that it is your little Maud who has been 
its cause? Will you forgive her if she is naughty 
sometimes, and murmurs at your superior for- 
tune?” 

There was something touching and perplexing in 
Maud’s new tone and look, It was.so strangely dif- 
ferent to the light and vain, waywardness of the 
spoilt child, the coquettish, passionate woman, that 
the brother's heart did smite him for the impulse 
which he had given to what might prove a dangerous 
and fatal power in his young sister’s character. 

** Nonsense, Maudie, this is all very silly,” he said, 
suddenly rising on his horse and touching the reins 
of hers, “You talk more like a tragedy queen than 
a happy and petted girl. The natural and happiest 
fate of woman is offered to you, without trouble or 
suspense, and you talk as if you were going to be 
forced into a marriage to give me all your fortunes 
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You will laugh at all this some day when you are 
few years older.” 

* Perhaps,” she said. “ Yes, when all is over and 
I have learnt not to think of anything but money and 
rank, I shall wonder that I or any one was so silly 
and romantic, you see, Bernard.” 

“Then you are determined not to care for Lord 
Saville, though I hear he.is a eapital fellow and very 
handsome,” said Lord Cranmore, pettishly. 

“I do not suppose I shall very much dislike him, 
I only hope he may take a fierce and ungovernable 
hatred to me,” returned Maud, angrily, “ But do not 
be alarmed, Bernard, I do not think I am quite so de- 
testable as to drive a man to. ruin himself to avoid 
me; and it might be rather amusing ou the whole to 
make him very much in love with me, while all the 
time I hated him.” 

“ Mand, you are simply ridiculous, or worse,” re- 
joined Lord Cranmore, in mingled alarm and vexation. 

“ Thanks, brother,” she said, bitterly. “I think I 
can understand what all this means. You wish to 

marry some one you love and who might not have 
quite all the splendid advantages of my incomparable 
suitor, And that love will be enough forus both, you 
think. All right, brother mine, we will see who will 
be the gainer in the long run by the sacrifice.” 

“Maud, you would drive a man mad!” exclaimed 
Bernard, angrily. 

“ Take care you do not break a woman’s heart, then 
there will be no great harm done,” said Maud, in. the 
same sarcastic tone ; “ but a man is always selfish, I 
suppose, aud no wonder you are no exception to the 
rule,” 

“Maud, you are bitter, contentious,” said the 
brother, angrily. 

JT will not bandy compliments,” she said, coolly, 
“or I might tell you something about as true and aa 
polite. But never mind, Bernard, we understand 
each other, and it will not signify to. you, if you 
manage to get your way, about my foolish fancies.” 

The young man looked doubtingly at her. He felt 
instinctively that there was a barrier rising up be- 
tween them ; he was hesitating even then whether to 
allow his young sister to part with him in that bitter 
mood, which would perhaps tinge the whole character 
of her life. But then she might draw back, she might 
repent, or expect him to release her from her pro- 
mise. And Bernard had not courage or strength of pur- 
pose to risk the sacrifice. 

“Come, come, do not be ungracious in your grace,” 
Bernard resumed, laughing, “It is throwing a 
gift at a man’s head, to accuse mein that style when 
you are promising to save me from most undeserved 
ruin, We will be dear brother and sister still, what- 
ever may be the husband and wife who share the af- 
fection. And, perhaps,” he added, in a jesting tone, 
‘you may chance to like my future bride better than 
myself, eh, Maud? I promise not to give you a sister 
in any way inferior to yourself if Ican help it.” 

Maud did not reply, but her lips curled in a scorn- 
ful smile that gave her brother an uneasy suspicion 
that his real secret was discovered, and that there 
might be inflnences at work which would intorfere 
with the hopes nearest his heart. 

Little more was said during the ride. But when 
they returned home the marchioness was anxiously 
walking up and down the terrace in a presumed con- 
stitutional walk, which Lady Maud justly interpreted 
as a fresh proof of the general conspiracy to control 
her freedom of choice, and condemn her to a dreaded 
fate. 

* They shall see, they shall see,’”’ she muttered, as 
she sprang past her mother so rapidly as to defy de- 
tention, “ Bernard will tellthem I am content and 
obedient. But I shall keep my own counsel and play 
my own game. Noone shall guess my purpose or 
read my heart—and Gwenda least of all. I believe 
Bernard is in love with her and that is the real cause 
of all this sudden attempt to draw me, a girl of fif- 
teen, into a positive engagement with a man I never 
saw, Oh, itis base and cruel! And rot to confess 
the truth is worse than all. I could have made a 
sacrifice for him, but I will not be cheated into being 
& victim.” 

And-Lady Maud paced her chamber in a fit of long 
and indignant thought. 





CHAPTER XII, 

If thou lovest me too much 
It will not prove as true as touch, 
Love me little more than such, 

For I fear the end. 
I am with little well content, 
And a trifle from thee sent 
Is enough, with true intent, 

To be steadfast friend, 

TERE were other threads in the web that was 
forming round those two young, fresh girls, to un- 
Travel itself in after years. 

Gwenda Loraine had been listening and replying 


the startling announcement made to her friend on that 
memorable afternoon. 

Scarcely had the sound of the horses’ hoofs that 
bore away the brother and sister died away in the dis- 
tance, ere the door.of her apartment opened quietly 
and Gilbert Dorrington walked unbidden and silently 
into the room to its oceupant’s side, 

“Mr. Dorrington,” she said, “I thouzht you were 
gone with Mand and Lord Cranmore, Perhaps you did 
not know that I was,alone ?” she added, rather 
haughtily. 

‘* Yes, [ did,” he answered, boldly, “And it was 
on that account I came here, Miss Loraine; I wished 
to speak to you before yon left the Hove, perhaps for 
months, perhaps altogether.” 

“There can be nothing to say that should bring 
you here, aud alone, Mr. Dorrington,” returned the 
girl, coldly, drawing back her chair, asi if about to 
leave the room. ‘ But, whatever it: may be, please to 
tell me quickly, and leave me,” she added, impatiently. 

Gwenda was annoyed, unjustly perhaps, but: the 
nringled excitements of that afternoon had irritated 
her nerves ; and, besides, she had a vague idea that 
there was no cordial liking orsympathy between him 
she loved with that’ half-child, half-woman’s affec- 
tion and this intrader on her presence. 

“It is not so easily or briefly told,” replied the 
young man, somewhit sadly. “ Gwenda, I have to 
warn you on one hattd, which is always an ungrate- 
ful task, and to confegs tq you what may perhaps 
make you at once hate and despise me as a presump- 
tous, selfish friend.” 

“ Better not run such’a terrible risk,” said the girl, 
scornfully. “Better keep your kind intentions to 
yourself, Mr. Dorrington, I need nothing, nor do I 
wish for anything from you, except courtesy and kind- 
ness as Lady Maud’s cousin.’’ 

“ But you must hear it. My conscience could not 
be at ease,or my heart either,” said Gilbert, sadly. 
“] am fully prepared fer this rebuff, but I will run 
the risk, in spite of your bitter hint.” 

“ Then please be as rapid as possible,” said Gwenda, 
rising, and placing herself near the fire-place, so as 
to command a view from the windows of the distaut 
park. “ What have I done to make the warning ne- 
cessary ?” 

“T cannot tell; I hope nothing,” he said. “ But, 
Gwenda, I believe that which it is very difficult to 
say without offence—I believe that Bernard Oranmore 
is striving to wia your love, and I know, I feel con- 
fident he has no certain prospect—no absolute iuten- 
tion of doing what can alone justify the attempt.” 

Gwenda’s cheeks flamed scarlet, 

“ And how dare you even trouble yourself about 
me or Lord Cranmore ?” she said, sharply, “If it 
were so, surely you haye noright to iusult me or him 
either by such slander !” 

‘* Alas, it is simple, sad, sober truth,’’ he returned, 
calmly. ‘‘ I knew Bernard from his very childhood, 
and I can read his thoughts and feelings better per- 
haps than he can do himself, He has no courage, no 
generosity, no stability, to carry ogt such a purpose 
—to battle with difficulties, to reward a woman’s 
truth! Be warnoed—you are young, you know so 
little of him, you would soon, very soon forget, even 
if you dolike him now ; but, for Heaven’s sake, shrink 
from the least shadow of any, the very slightest bond 
to one so uncertain, so light and frivolous as Bernard 
Oranmore !” 

He had gone too far now. Her woman's nature 
was developing too rapidly for it not to assert itself 
when a beloved one was, as she believed, unjustly 
maligned. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Dorrington,” she said, coldly. 
“T have no wish to hear either praise or blame of 
your cousin. Itis an impertinence,” she said, with 
kindling eyes and cheeks. “I can never trust one 
who speaks against the absent, never!” 

And a little choked, scarcely audible sob was the 
next ill-represeed proof of the strange mingling of 
the child and woman in that young breast. 

Gilbert sighed; but then a rising anger at the in- 
justice came only to neutralize the softening effect 
which that sad look and tone would have exerted on 
his companion. The next words were proud and 
indignant as her own. 

“T can only excuse your youth, Miss Loraine, for 
such cruel mistake of my meaning. Is there no 
difference between a sober and serious conviction that 
one whom”—he stopped’ for a moment, and then 
added—“ one in whom I am deeply interested is in 
danger and a causeless maligning of the absent ?” 

“ But Ido not see why such should be the case 
with you, Mr. Dorrington,” returned Gwenda, in a 
pettish tone, that was perhaps more girlish than the 
more dignified manner she had assumed with a 
somewhat amusing perversity. ‘I am sure that I 
do not expect nor wish for you to trouble yourself 
about me ormy happiness. If I saw the least reason 
except spitefulness.and ill-nature I might listen to 


“Ts it so in truth?” repeated Gilbert, earnestly. 
“Are you sure of it, Gwenda, or is it only another 
way of reproaching me for intrusive insolence, as you 
call it ?” 

“No, I daresay I should not be so vexed, if you 
were my brother or cousin, or any one belonging to 
me,” she replied, half-sullenly. 

“Then you shall be tested,” he returned, after a 
moment or two of deep, sad consideration that might 
have convinced an older or more unprejudiced mind 
than the young school-girl’s of tiie truth and honesty 
of his purpose. ** Gwenda,” he continued, ** I did not 
mean to give\you any fresh annoyance, nor expose 
myself to your too evident contempt and dislike, 
but I should be selfish indeed if I were to let such 
considerations weigh with me in comparison with 
your future happiness and safety. Gwenda, I will 
tell you what reason I have to interfere between you 
and mycousin. It is because my feelings towards you 
are the same, ay, perhaps, far deeper and more perma- 
nent than those of your more favoured lover, because 
my heart has for the first time ever dreamed that it 
could be won by any living woman.” 

Gwenda tried hard to smile; she was half-flattered, 
ha'f-provoked at the position in which she, as a mere 
child-girl, was placed. Bernard had compreheaded 
all this, she thought. He had spoken rather of the 
future than the present; he had rather striven to 
secure her ere she came in contact with the world. 
But it was the reverse with Gilbert, as she in her 
wilful fancy believed. 

He was only pretending thus much, to make it 
absolutely absurd for her to trust any such love pro- 
fessions at barely fifteen. It was a farce, a satire, that 
she could not endure. 

Her next words were proportionately bitter and 
severe, 

“T scarcely thought you were simply saying all 
this in sarcasm. It is worse even than meddling with 
persons in whom you have no concern, Please go 
away, and never speak on the subject more, if you 
have nothing but insult to offer me,” 

“ No, Gwenda, I will not,” he returned, firmly, 
“As I have said this much I will even tell you all, 
and then you shall hate, despise me as you will, my 
conscience is clear of wiliul sin against you. I do 
love you, child that you may be in years, though at 
fifteen the woman is fast struggling into life, 
Gwenda,” he went on. ‘ There is too powerful a na- 
ture within your girl heart to allow you to be so child- 
like as you would plead. And in truth and earnest- 
ness, I tell you that there is an attraction in you 
to my own nature that, even more than your beauty, 
has won my whole soul. I may forget you, I may lova 
another—time discloses strange miracles—but I do 
not believe it. I may live to see you the wife of an- 
other, I may suffer silent agony ere I conquer tle 
jealous pang, but I will watch over you, be devoted 
to you as a friend, even if you hate the truths that I 
tell or disregard the sorrow I may be forced to bring 
to my heart.” 

The girl was silent, the expression of her noble 
face seemed struggling between anger and grief, be- 
tween penitence and pride. She could scarcely doubt 
the earnest sincerity of the manly words. 

And yet why was this almost stranger fo come 
between her and happiness, why could he not leave 
her in her delirious dream of hope and love? 

“TI do believe you mean kindly, Mr. Dorrington,” 
she said, doubtfully ; “ but really I do think it would 
have been a great deal better for you to have left all 
this alone, and just forgotteu you had ever troubled 
yourself about a school girl, whom you may never 
see again. What have you to siy against your 
cousin?” she went on, with a flash of curiosity and 
vexation darting from her eyes, as she suddeuly 
changed her position and stood facing the young 
man, a8 he paused in his reply that yet trembled as it 
came on his quivering lips. 

“T will tell you,” he said, firmly, though his very 
heart sank at the hopeless task he had undertaken 
and the odium it was bringing on hiinself from her 
he loved. “The warning | give against my cousin 
Bernard Cramore is contained in very few words. He 
is selfish and weak in character, he will bear no test ; 
he would sacrifice his nearest aud dearest rather than 
endure the world’s slightest breath of scorn, he would 
crush down his own better impulses and the love 
and happiness of her he had sworn to cherish rather 
than stand boldly forward and proudly defy one 
word that dared to blame or to sneer at his folly,” 

“ Folly !” repeated the girl, faintly. 

“ Yes, ina worldly sense, Miss Loraine,” the young 
man returned with melancholy distinctness in the 
affirmative he uttered. “If all were sunshine and 
prosperity with Bernard and the wife he might choose, 
if she were noble and admired and worshipped, and 


he were the envy of all around, then this selfishness 
might be hidden, or only show itself in small things 
of little moment, 








to words scarcely more welcome or less ominous than 





you more patiently.’ 


But I have no faith in him as the 


guardian of the love and the stay of a young and 
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Jovely girl who, as it seems to me, has no one to pro- 


tect aud shield her from herself.” 
Gilbert’s plain features lighted up with the fervour 
f his passionate appeal, till even Gwenda could 


scarcely help being impressed with the fine, intel- 
lectual earnestness of their expression. Could it be 
that Le was true and honest, or was it a covering for 
envy and jealousy of his more favoured cousin ? 
_ The question ilashed with feverish rapidity over 
aer brain. 
Another moment and the fates of her own and his 
and others’ lives might have been ntterly changed. 
But the tramp of horses’ feet, the gay sound of 


Maud and Beruard’s voices as they approached, liberal 
started her from that momentary reverie in which th — 
Bernard’s real feelings and character were trembling thing but 


in the balance of her sound judgment. 


can now be at rest.” 
(To be continued.) 








representative government she was struck with the 
inconsistency of bestowing those advantages on 
men alone, and the slur that was thereby cast upon 
women. There were some ingenious 
the House of Commons who had endeavoured to 
persuade them that the exclusion of women from 
the franchise showed the esteem and regard in 
which they were held. They would have women 
believe that they prized her so highly that they 
would not have her exposed to the rough world of 
politics ; but the rough world came into contact 
with woman every day of her life. When they re- 
that women formed half the nation she 
thought they had a right to complain of some 
oliticians who talked in glowing terms of 
e for working men, but who had no- 
F at pte : ti > larded — coarse 
“Thank you, I will try to believe you mean well] Qagg eineets Jokes for thelr country women. 
and kindly,” she said, quietly, * And your conscience a said women would all vote for: the Conserva- 





She did not believe women would vote one 
way any more than men. The idea that many of 
them would be Conservative was a strange argu- 


ment for their exclusion to come from 












I DREAM OF A FACE THAT IS GONE. 





THERE's a mystical bark drawing near 

_ On the waves of a silvery sea, 

With its sails for a voyage unfurled, 
Aud I know it is coming for me; 

As I often am stolen away 

_ By this vessel which carries me on 

To an island where visions are sweet ; 
There I dream of a face that is gone. 

When I sail to this beautifal shore, 


And repose ‘neath the evergreen trees, 
All the musical voices of yore 


women, They had a great many friends among 


gress, they had to learn with surprise that those 


of the country. 


enclosed in a hard rind, some of which generally 
adheres toit as imported. The Down Palm hasa 
similar albumen, which is turned into beads for 
rosaries. 

The African ivory, as already stated, is superior 
to any other; its appearance, when first cut, is 
mellow, warm and transparent, almost as if soaked 
in oil, and with very little appearance of grain or 
fibre ; the oil dries considerably by exposure, and a 
permanent tint then remains, a few shades darker 
than writing paper. The Asiatic is more dead white 
at first, but is more disposed of the two to turn 
yellow afterwards. It is also less dense, and does 
not take so high a polish. The choice of ivory is ac- 
companied with much uncertainty, even to ex- 
perienced buyers. The tusks are received in all 
varieties of size and figure. They may be eight or 
ten feet long, or only as many inches. They may 
weigh 325 lb. the pair, or they may not reachas many 
ounces. Mr. Holtzapffel mentions a small and hollow 
tusk in his possession, which only weighs 21°3 ounces, 
Their curvature may describe a simple half-cirele, 
or they may be curved in two directions, the tusk 


Liberalism would gain far more by acting up to its | inclining to the shape of the letter S. The outside 
principles than by the timid exclusion of women. | may be dark-eoloured almost to blackness, or it may 
Speaking as an earnest and thorough Liberal, | run through all the varieties of light and deep orange, 
whether that party won or lost, she was in of favour | hazel and brown; their ends may taper off to a fine 
of enfranchisement : that was honest representation. | point, or they may be very much worn away, or they 
The Liberal party had not done very much for | may end abruptly as if broken off. 


The buyer, therefore, has to make the best selec- 


them, but when they had done them good she | tion he can by choosing a tusk as nearly straight, 
thought that they rather did it by stealth ; at least | solid, and round as possible, with a smooth rind free 
they never put forth in their programme any mea- | from cracks, and a point that gives evidence, in the 
sure of justice, or relief, to women. And sometimes | worn part, that the tusk is of the desired fineness of 
when they had spoken of justice, freedom, and pro- | grai 


n. 
Yet, after all precautions, it is only after the first 


words were only meant to apply to half the people | cut of the saw that the quality can be really deter- 
mined. Sometimes the interior exhibits a succes- 


















































Will awake in the whispering breeze ; 
And the songs of those happier days 
When my footsteps were light as the 


Will respond to the magical strain, 
While I dream of a face that is gone. 


She will come with her radiant brow from 


From a home that is fairer than this, 
And my lips will be sealed with the joy 
Of her trustful, affectionate kiss ; 

She will speak of that meeting above, 
When the years of eternity dawn, 
And the hope of our parting no more— 
Thus I dream of a face that is gone. 





necessarily but few resources of amusement, as 


great care is ne 
be overtaxed. 


one reason why reading is so often deprecated for 
invalids is that it is badly chosen. To offer whis- 
key toa drunken man is no more injudicious than 
to give exciting works of fiction to an invalid, 
though books that allow of a gentle play of the 
magination are desirable, as they serve the more 
fully to divert the thoughts from individual suffer- 
ings. Decided employment of some trifling nature 
is even more beneficial than books and papers, how- 
ever. Carving in soft woods has been found to be 
a delightful and harmless employment. So has 
drawing with pencils, crayons, or pen and ink, and 
painting, either in water or in oils, is not to be 
denied to those who are able to spend a part of the 
Gay inachair. Fancy work which does not involve 
a laborious counting of stitches, and is not so fine 
as to be trying to the eyes, is often a source of 
amusement, particularly plain knitting and cro- 
cheting. Then there are many species of ornamen- 
tal work which afford unlimited amusement, such as 
making wax flowers, cutting papers into fanciful 
shapes, paper dolls, and dolls’ furniture of card- 
board; cutting pasteboard transparencies, decal- 
comanie, cutting pictures from illustrated papers, 
and pasting them on leaves of linen, to be bound 
for an indestructible child’s book, and winding 
worsted into soft, fuzzy playing balls for toddling 
bairns of two years’ old and under, have each been 
successfully resorted to by invalids who, though 
foreed to be ill, were determined to save themselves 
from the gloomy fancies which, without such em- 
ployments, trifling as they seem, would be almost 
inevitable. 
SPEECH FROM JoHN Briaur’s DavuGuter.— 
At the recent annual meeting at Bristol of the 
West of England branch of the Woman’s Rights 
Society, Mrs. William Clark, of Street, daughter of 
Mr. John Bright, M.P., seconded a motion, and 
remarked that she was no recent convert to the 
movement, for as soon as she was able to form any 





i. Tue tusks of the hippopotamus afford a very 
wet hard and white ivory. These are usually short and 
much curved, hollow at the place of imsertion, and 
covered with a glossy enamel, They vary in weight 
ands to thirty. These are 
highly prized by the dentists, and are better adapted 
than any other ivory for making artificial teeth. The 
thick coat of enamel which covers them has first to 
be removed, and this entirely resists steel tools, and 
under it is found a pure white ivory, with a slight 
bluish cast. The parts rejected by the dentists are 
used for small carved and turned works. 
W. M. F. or tooth of the narwhal is also hard and susceptible 
of a fine polish. The largest size is ten feet long; 
— at the lower extremity it forms a slender cone of a 
Rovrixe OF THE Sick Room.—An invalid has | twisted or spiral figure. 

Another and very remarkable source of ivory is 


cessary lest the fever-excited brain | that which supplies almost the whole of the ivory 
There can be no danger from any | turners’ work madein Russia. Along the banks of 
desired amount of reading or writing that does not | the large rivers of the Russian Empire, and more 
induce a hot head and cold extremities ; but should | particularly those of farther Siberia, thousands of 
these results follow, other employments that are | tusks are annually dug up, which once constituted 
less taxing to the brain must be sought. Perhaps | the weapons of defence of a species of elephant and 


mammoth now extinct. These form what is called 
fossil ivory, but they have not undergone the 
changes usually understood in connection with the 
term fossil, for their substance is as well adapted 
for use as the ivory procured from living species. 
So numerous are the tusks that they are occasion- 
ally exported from Russia, Marm | cheaper than 
recent ivory. They are rarely to be met with in 
England except in museums. Mention is made, 
however, of one which measured ten feet in length, 
and was solid to within six inches of the root, 
weighing no less than 186 lb. ; this was cut up into 
keys for pianofortes. 

There is a substitute for ivory now in general use 
which it is necessary to notice here. Itis the fruit 
of a species of palm, imported from Peru for some 
time past into the European market, and named by 
two Spanish botanists, who met with it in the groves 
of Peru, Phytelaphas macrocarpa. These writers 
also supply the following description : The Indians 
employ the leaves of this beautitul palm as a cover- 
ing to their cottages. The fruit at first contains a 
clear, insipid fluid, with which travellers quench 
their thirst ; this fluid afterwards becomes gradually 
sweet and milky, and at length acquires solidity, 
so as to be as hard as ivory. If the fruit be 
gathered while the juice is fluid, the latter soon 
becomes acid; but when allowed to attain perfec- 
tion, the kernels are of sufficient hardness to be em- 
ployed by the Indians as knobs for walking-sticks, 
reeis of spindles and little toys, which are white and 
perfectly hard while dry; if they are put under 
water they soften, but on drying their hardness is 
restored. Bears eagerly devour the young fruit. 
Two species of this palm are recognized, the P. 
macrocarpa, or large fruited, and P. microcarpa, or 
small fruited. The vegetable ivory is in fact the 
albumen or nutritious substance surrounding the 
embryo, and which in some other palms, as the 
cocoa-nut palm, constitutes a beautiful and firm 


sion of layers or rings, of different shades and de- 
grees of transparency ; sometimes the solid parts of 
the most beautiful and transparent tusks have 
long oval patches of opaque white ivory; in some 
cases a regular grain is observable, almost like the 
engine-turning of a watch-case ; in others no grain 
is perceptible ; occasionally there is a deficiency of 
animal oil, and the ivory crumbles under the work- 
man’s tool ; or there may be the serious defects of 
darkness and eoarseness of grain, In rare instances 
@ considerable portion of the tusk is found to have 
been injured by a musket-ball, the iron or leaden 
bullet being enclosed in it. Two instances, if 
not more, have occurred in which these bullets 
were of gold, showing that the shot was fired by 
royal hands, for it is the reputed custom among 
eastern potentates to use gold or silver bullets in 
their sports. One of these golden bullets is stated 
to have been cut through by a comb-maker in di- 
viding a tusk. The portion of the tusk thus injured 


is generally useless for any ornamental purpose for 


many inches each way round the ball; but cases 
have occurred in which a ball, and even a spear-head, 
has entered at the thin part near the skull of the 
animal, and become imbedded without injury to the 
external surface. 

Great economy is used in cutting up the tusks, so 
that the only waste may be that which arises from 
the passage of a thin saw between the several pieces 
into which it is divided ; and even here it can hardly 
be termed waste, for the clean saw-dust of the ivory 
is sometimes used in making jelly. Every portion 
is in fact turned to some account, the outside rind 
being used for handles of penknives, etc., and the 
scraps burned in retorts for the manufacture of 
ivory black, used in copper-plate printers’ ink, and 
for other purposes. 





Tue yield of the coal-beds in the department of 
the Nord for the past year was 3,478,754 tons. As 
the produce of 1872 was only 3,217,067 tons, there is 
consequently an augmentation of 261,687 tons in 
favour of 1873. In the Pas-de-Calais, the total yield 
in 1873 was 2,978,098 tons, and that of 1872 was 
2,640,573 tons, showing an increase of 337,525 tons in 
favour of last year. 

We learn that an edict has just been issued by the 
Emperor of China, commanding the rebuilding of the 
famous summer palace which was destroyed by the 
French and English armies during the last war. 
This work will cost a very large sum, and the Im- 
perial edict sets forth that, in consideration of its 
national importance, it is hoped that the faithful sub- 
jects of the Emperor will cheerfully bear the increased 
taxation necessary for the purpose of restoring the 
palace in more than its pristine glory. 

Discovery OF A Roman Corrin.—In excavating 
earth at Box-hill, Milton, near Sittingbourne, some 
labourers recently found a Roman coffin of great age. 
It contained a few bones, a wire gold ring, and some 
wooden square-headed nails. The coffin was in a fair 
condition, The field in which it was discovered was 
formerly a Roman cemetery, and six or eight coffins, 
some being elaborately ornamented, have at various 





substance lining the shell. The vegetable ivory is 





appreciation of the meaning and advantages of 





times been found there. 
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THE 
BLENKARNE INHERITANCE, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘Miss Arlingcourt’s Wil,” “The Ebony Casket,” 
“ The Secret of Schwarzenburg,” etc., etc. 
ny 
CHAPTER I. 
Lovely in death the heauteous ruin Iay, 
And if in death’still lovely lovelier there, 
Far loveiier! pity swells the tide of love. 
Young. 

“So the gate is not opened yet, and the boat 
hardly ready for her passeugers. Well, my Daisy- 
bud, we won’t go back, we will sit down here and 
wait. The sunshine is pleasant, and you will like to 
look at all these new things, And 1|’m a bit tired 
myself, and shall be none the worse for a rest.” 

The speaker, a brawny-chested, rugged-featnred 
man, just beyond middle age, stooped down as he 
spoke, and patted the rosy cheek of a pretty little girl 
of five years. 

They were standing on the pier near the gate which 
opened into one of the Liverpool docks, aud out be- 
yond, rising lightly to the swell of the dimpled water 
rode the gallant ship in which they were to take 
passage, 

“She won't be ready for her passengers for two 
hours yet,” said the gate attendant, with a rather 
*xeproving look. 

“ Never mind, we'll just bide till the time comes, 
svon’t we, Daisybud ?” 

The child was full of animation and delight, and 
danced gaily around him, while he settled his stout 
portmanteau against the boarded railing, and mado 
an impromptu seat of it. When satisfactorily settled 
upon it he pulled off his broad-brimmed hat, wiped 
the moisture from his heated forehead, and broke out 
into a low, mellow laugh. 

The little one came and stood by his knee, looking 
up into his face with the artless curiosity of childhood, 

“Yes, yes,” he answered to the mute inquiry, 
“I’m so happy to-day. ‘To think I’ve found you, 
little Daisybud, and am going to take you right off 
and put you straight into my old comrade’s arms 
and say: ‘ Here she is, Tom Wymer, here’s your dead 
daughter’s baby, I’ve found the child for you, and 
I’ve brought her to you to look at, and love, and to 
keep in your memory when you're off in the Indies 
doiug the duty your country and her gracious majesty 
sets you to doing.’ And how he'll kiss them pretty 
lips and cheeks—how lhie’!l take you into that great, 
true, noble heart! el, eh, my little one, you're uot 
Wise enough to see it all yet,” 





[AGED CAVALIERS, |] 


And here, overpowered by tlhe emotion his own 
words had conjured up, this ruzgged-nature’ fellow 
burst into a little tempest—half-laughter, half-wo- 
manish tears. 

The girl danced up to him once or twice, and then 
skipped away, attracted by some new object of in- 
terest. 

Lost in his happy visions he knew not that the 
little fairy had crept through a gap in the low barri- 
cade and was on the outside peering down in won- 
dering d-light into the water. 

A sharp, short scream in childish treble, a hoarse 
shout from the water side, gave the first notice he re- 
ecived of the direful catastrophe. 

He sprang to his feet, leaped furiously forward, 
leaving his cane with his portmanteau, and screamed, 
hoarsely : 

*Daisybud, my child, where are vou ?” 

No one answered. ‘The few people near at hand, 
and aware of the accident, were busy in procuring 
means of rescue. One man in tarpaulin rig seized and 
hold him as he was swinging himself over the edge 
of the pier. 

“ Avast there, mate. It’s enough to look after the 
child. What will you do but run into danger your- 
self ?” ? 

Biennerhasset stared at him blankly, caught a 
gasping, choking breath, and clenched his hauds as 
he muttered: 

“ The child’s in the water.” 

“ Whereabouts did the body rise?” 

“It hasn’t come up,” answered a voice, ruefully. 
“)’m afeard the head struck against the piles some- 
where.” 

At this Armine Blennerhasset, the war-worn, dis- 
abled veteran, who had never yet blenched at canuon 
ball or sabre, went down out of the sailor’s hands all 
of a heap. 

When he came out of the half-swoon the group 
were bending over a little, drippiug limp figure, 
sorrowfully examining a cruel black mark on the 
fair temple and ivory forehead. 

* No hope ?” questioned he, in a hoarse voice, not 
in the least like bis own, 

‘Not the shadow of one,” returned a gentleman 
who had aided in taking the girl from the water, 
“© Was the child yours ?” 

“Mine! I never had a child.” 

And the old soldier, unable to bear the sight either 
of their questioning eyes or of that crushed and 
broken Daisy-blossom lying there, hurried to his 
portmanteau, seized his cane, and went hobbling 
away at a furious speed back toward the town. 


Bleunerbasset did not halt from his furious gait | 














until the docks were sately Icft behind. Then he 
paused, leaned heavily against tle doorway of @ 
tobacconist, aud put ove hand to his forehead with 
a frenzied gesture, 

“Murderer!” hissed he, between his set tecth. 
“ And you have sent your letter telling poor ‘Tom 
Wymer to bo ready for his grandchild, and he is 
waiting down there for the steamer’s coming, witb 
his great heart full of tenderness and longing.” 

And then he fell again into blank horror that 
seemed to wipe out all the rest of the world, and 
leave him alone facing the wild accusations of his 
upbraiding conscience, 

““T can’t meet him! I can’t tell him!” he wailed 
out again. “It will be his death. Oh, and I meant 
to be so kind--to give him so much joy!” 

Just then across the way toddled a little airy 
figure—colden-brown hair blowing in tho wind, suft 
blue eves glistening with tears, whose diamond dew 
shone with something of the rainbow’s charm when 
lighted by that timid smile upon the wistful lips. 

“Daisybud!” cried Blennerhasset, turning pale. 

The cnild was somehow touched by the imploring 
agony, the wistful yearning of theface. She stepped 
up fearlessly, and put the slender little hand in lis. 

“ [is lost; Esther will scold. Please take ma home.” 

He snatched her up in his arms and searched over 
her face. Just such eyes and bair—cheeks not quite 
so plump, nor so ruddy, but as charmivg and pretty. 
Little used to children and only two days in the true 
Daisy’s company, it suddenly flashed upon Blenner- 
hasset that the yearning grandfather, waiting at the 
other port, would never know but it was his own 
flesh and blood if this little maiden was given in her 
stead for the babe he had never seen, 

Seizing his portmanteau, without relinquishing her 
hand, he hurriedly passed on into the crowd, 

The little one looked up into his face with eyes 
keener and more precocious than those of the true 
Daisy. 

“You like May? You won't lot Esther whip May 
for running away ?” 

His rough tingers closed more closely over the soft 
little hand. 

“Whip you? No,indeed! But who would dare 
whip you? ‘What would your mother say?” 

“ May hasn’t any mother —only Esther, and Esther 
don’t love May,”’ prattled the innocent, with those 
grave, wise eyes full on his face. 

“ Heaven has helped me in my sore strait!” cried 
out Armine Blenuerhasset, hoarselv, and hurried her 
ou till he reached the shop of an old friend. 

“ What, back again so soon, Blennerliasset ?” said 
the owuer, as the old soldier cawe stumbling in, 
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“T want tochange the dress of the child. This 
one is torn, you see.” 

Aud the girl was drawn hastily into the inner room, 
aud speedily robed by his awkward though tender 
Lands ia apparel from the portmanteau. 

“It’s a mercy I had the clothes with me,” he mut- 
tered, as he rolled those the child had worn into a 
smal! bundle, 

A woman came in just as he was completing the 
change, and looked at him wonderingly. 

“Why, Armine I thongiit you'd gone,” she said. 

He put his broad figure in froat of the child, and 
laid one hand on her shoulder to keep her from turn- 
ing around. 

“ Sally Ray, you said only yesterday that I'd done 
you more favours tlan you could ever repay. Now 
I'll give youachance. I want you to do something 
for me, and make no talk, and ask no questions. Come 
along downto the wharf, will you? We'll have a 
caib—we can’t waste time in walking.” 

Used to his odd ways, the woman nodded, and 
promptly took down her shawl and bonnet from the 
nail where they were hanging. 

Still hiding the child’s face, Blennerhasset called 
out to her husband: 

“Call a cab, Tim, from the corner. I’m in a hurry, 
aud Sally is going to see us off.” 

In five minutes the three were rattling down the 
street toward the docks. Theold soldier's face was 
pale but determined, He hugged the child closely 
to his breast. When they reached the dock he said 
to Sally, as he put a bundle into her hand: 

** Now's the time for you to prove if you’re ready 
toserve me, Gointo that place there. You'll find 

poor little drowned child there. These clothes be- 
long to it. It is for you to change these for the wet 
buudle lying under the table, Bring them away and 
burn them, and leave these, and come your way saying 
nothing. You've a woman’s wit and can easily 
manage u 

Sally gave a little start, swepta hasty glance to- 

arc the child, and then answered, promptly : 

“il do it, Armine Blenuerhasset. Go your way, 
and never fear.” 

He was lifting the child in his arms and she could 
not sev his face, but his voice was hoarse aud strange, 
&S Lo replied: 

* ileaven will bless you for it, woman, and I shall 
remember it on my dying bed. Gaod-bye.”’ 

And the last she saw of him he was striding along, 
the portmanteau tucked under one arm and the sleep- 
ing child on the other arm. 

The vessel was ready for her passengers at 
Plymouth, most of whom were friends of the regi- 
ment waiting at Plymouth for this steamer to come 
and take them to Calcutta, and a steady stream of 
them were pushing ou to the gangway plank. 

“Heaven knows I don’t mean harm. ‘Tlere’s no 
father or mother to be grieved, and it is <mring a 
deathblow to that good, true heart of Nom \\ ymer’s,” 
quoth Armive Blennerhasset, and a tear au. Kiss fell 
alike softly on the innocent face pillowed agaiust his 
breast. 

Meanwhile Sally Ray had made her way into the 
building, in one corner of which lay the drowned 
child, 

The man at the door gave her an account of the 
tracedy, and offered no hindrance to her entrance. 

* You’re sure she’s dead?” she asked, pitifully, 
going closer, and lifting the blanket to look closely 
and scrutinizingly into the face. 

“ We had a doctor, and he had her rolled up in 
warm blankets, and tried to force down hot brandy, 
but ’twarn’t any uso, and he said so at the beginning. 
Jt must have been a pretty little thing. I wonder 
what careless person left her to stray off down 
here ?” 

The quick-witted Sally had been standing by the 
corpse, but with her attention directed to the little 
heap of drenched clothing lying disregarded under 
the bench in a pool of water. While bending over 
the child she had dropped from uuder her arm the 
bundle Blennerhasset had given to her, and with her 
foot had pushed it along and trampled it into the 
wet. The while she talked softly, looking up into 
the man’s face and thus holding his attention. 

“Such a dear little thing. I wonder the doctor 
gave up so svon. I’veheard of folks coming toafter 
two hours, haven't you?” 

“It warn’t the drowning. "Twas that ’ere ugly 
blow on the temple.” 

“Poor thing! I believe I’m superstitious, but 





scious that she had rolled the sodden garments iato 
a compact mass, and tucked them under her shawl, 
leaving the others in their place. She rose presently, 
reluctantly, it seemed. 
“Oh, how sorry somebody will be! I can’t help 
feeling it myself, though I haven't a single girl of my 
own. And to think the sweet innocent is lost 
through such carelessuess 0’ somebody’s. Ak, there's 
a crowd coming.” 
“The news Las got wat and there'll be a rush 
now.” 
As hospoke there came forward a woman dressed 
neatly, even finely for ove of the lower class, her face 
pale, hereyes-wild with alarm, and one hand cleuched 
tightly-on the arm of asmartly-dressed footmaan, who 
looked panic-strieken ani somewhat remorseful. 
At.sight of the poor little oxttered face the woman 
gave, lowrhysterical cry, but when her eyes fell 
upon:the little garments she flung up both arms and 
shrieked out: 
“Oh, Thomas, Thomassit is she’ It-is the poor 
little thing Oh, how could you coax me away into 
the-pastryeook's, leaying her sitting alone? How 
could she wander so far away?” 
All eyes were turned upon the spesker, aud a dozen 
eager voices asked : 
“Was it your child?” 
Tlis distressed woman turned*away impatiently, 
and wringing her hands, exclaimed Jooking up into 
her companion’s face: 
“It was listening to you thatléd me into. this 
trouble. Tell me what I shall dal” 
“There's no mistake, you are-sure? Look and 
see!” he said, in a low, agitated voice. 
“Tdaren’t.. Oh, Thomas,.1 daren’t look... I know 
it is she, and I feel just like her murderer, Woo is 
me! what shall I do? There's theclothes, don’t you 
see?’ The very frock I put.on this moruing, and 
thatdittle embroidered jacket. Could there be any 
mistake about that?” and she went into au bysteri- 
cal fit of weeping. 
The footman procured a cab, and promising to re- 
turn for the inquest, which was to held on the 
morrowy he placed Esther in the vehicle and they 
were driven away. 
“Esther, Esther,” he said, when she had recovered 
herself a little, “ there’s no use in your being so over- 
come. It’s a bad business, but you didn’t drowa 
her.” 
“I might as well drown myself,” she wailed. 
“ Come, now, be reasonable,” he coaxed ; “ it’s bad, 
I own ; but you needn't be so desperate about it, I 
know you didu’t like the child; so it aiu’t her 
loss.” 
** But I’ve got a heart in me to be moved by this,” 
she retorted, passionately; ‘aud the more shame it is 
to me I didn’t like the sweet little thing, Oh, I’ve 
been a fuolish, thoughtless, giddy creature, but I'll 
never have alight beart again iu my breast. Never! 
never! And 1 shall always hate you!’ she burst out, 
fiercely. “You needn’t say auother word of love- 
making, Thomas Marston, so keep your distance from 
ne!” 


And she buried her face in her hands and wept an- 
other flood of remorseful tears, 
“You don’t know what you're saying, Esther. 
You’re a bit crazed with all this. I was just going to 
ask you if you wanted me to go and tell her.” 
Another shiver shook tie weeping Esther from head 
to foot, but she looked up eagerly. 
* Will you doit? Ob, will you do it? 
afraid of her!” 
“T’ll make it all right for you, Esther; don’t fret, 
We'll drive as near as we can, and I'll go to see my 
lady while you wait in the cab.” 
Not another word was spokea between them until 
the cab stopped. 
Then Thomas said. 
*“ Keep up courage,” 
Esther only buried her face deeper in her hand- 
kerchief. 
After a long interval Thomas made his appearance 
accompanied by a tall figure wrapped from head to 
foot in a black cloak and a long crape veil. 

Esther fell down upon her kuees before the shrouded 
figure. 

“Oh, my lady,” she began. 

But a white hand glittering with costly jewels was 
put forth in a commanding gesture for silence, and 
she crept along behind the lady, who led the way 
haughtily towards the mansion. Esther followed 
her into the boudoir, and on the conclusion of the 


I am so 





didn’t you think the blanket stirred then? Oh, sir, do 
put your ear to her heart and listen if there isn’t a bit 
of a beating there.” 

The man bent down with a startled look. fally 
Ray dropped down on her knees, and seemed to be 
chafing at the cold hand. His face was turned in the 
other direction and he could not have discoverd it 
had she accomplished her purpose with less dexterity 


interview repaired to her own room, 

Meanwhile, the body of the poor girl had been re- 
moved to an adjacent tavera to await the inquest on 
the morrow, at which Thomas was told his presence 
and Esther’s was necessary. 

When they arrived the next day, the coroner and 
the jury were there around the corpse. Tue little 
doorway was thronged, but a few made way, recog- 


recovered her solf-possession, and though deadly 
pale, weut through the ordeal without breaking down 
as se gave in her testimony that the child was named 
Mary ‘lennaut, was the orphaned daughter of a 
cousin of hers, and left in her care. That she and 
her companion, Thomas Marston, had left it eating 
an apple while they went into a pastrycook’s. Coming 
out they had found no sigas of her, and hai been 
searching far and near for her, when they hear.! of the 
accident at the dock. How much the consciousness 
of that rigid figure, the lady iu black, by the doorway 
helped poor Esther in her show of firmness, none 
but Thomas guessed, There it remained stirless, 
however, through the whole proceeding. 

Then after they were over, among the others the 
unknown lady passed nearer to the little marble form 
so lately gay and buoyant with life. But atthe first 
glance at the injured forehead a shudder seized her, 
and she turned asidé and grasped at the little jacket, 
gay with its-dainty embroidery. 

“The same,” she muttered, ander hor breath ; 
“can I help kuowing it, whemevery stitch set there 
comes from my own needle? There is no chance of 
doubt.” 

And the.even white teeth beneath the veil came 
together with asharp cl ck. After that-she moved 
ou slowly; and. went alone to thecab: 

Thomas looked in at the window, speaking in a 
cautious voice: 

“The arrangements areal! made. Come to-mor- 
row ; the services. will be held@euthaegrave, in the 
cemetery you named.” 

She bent tho stately head. and. then asked, 
sharply: 

‘“* Where ig: Esther?” 

“ She wasgoing to walltihome, if you pleaso.” 
Anim foot was stamped fiercely. 

“Send herhere. I wish to speak to her.” 

Poor Esther, stationed within signalling distance, 
came tremblingly, and in obedience to the command- 
ing figure, entered the cab and closed the door, xasp- 
ing ~ breath as she saw the black veil slowly 
ifted, 

“ Esther Sanderson,” spoke the clear and musical, 
though inexorable voice, ‘‘ you know I do not waste 
words. For this work you may answer to your 
conscience as you may. Hear the sentence I pro- 
nounce. You will leave this town. I will not 
breathe the same air with such a traitress to o 
solemn trust, Vile murderess of that innoeeut I will 
not look upon your face again. Go. Woe unto 
you if you fail to obey me!” 

As she spoke she thrust forth her slender foot with 
a contemptuous gesture and turned away. 

Shivering as with an ague fit Esther crept out 
from the cab and was left standing, looking after it 
with blank, horrified eyes. 

“ Heaven, pity me. I shan’t dare refuse to obey,” 
groaned Esther. “ My lady is a terrible woman, I 
shouldn’t dare disobey her. This is the blackest 
day of my life.” 

Thomas came up deprecatingly, with.a singular 
expression upon his face. 

** You needn’t wait for me, Esther.” 

“T know,” broke in Esther, bitterly. “ My lady, 
forbad you coming with me. It was listening to 
your foolish compliments brought all this trouble 
about. Farewell, Mr. Thomas Marston ; you will not 
be troubled with my company in the future. And 
yet the sin of this day’s happening lies as much with 
you both as with me, Heaven knows that.” 

And without another look she turned and swept 
away. Thomas watched her dismally. 

“T love Esther,” he muttered, “but my lady is » 
terrible woman to anger.’’ 


CHAPTER IL 

How loved, how honoured once avails thee not, 

To whom related or by whom begot— 

A heap of dust alone remains of thee; 

*Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be. Pope. 

* PutL away the curtains. Let me have all the air 
there is,” spoke an imperious voice for all its riug of 
ain. 

P It was a Geliciously cool evening after an unusu- 
ally sultry day even for Calcutta, and the Esplanade 
aud the Strand were thronged with crowds of carri- 
ages and little knots of pedestrians; for the young 
aud the old, the rich and the poor, the gay aud the 
sorrowful, came forth alike eagerly for the refreshing 
change which night had brought. To add to the 
beauty of the scene a full moon shone forth from an 
unclouded sky, and silvered over with her fairy 
glimmering every alrealy charming view, toucl- 
ing with a rippling sparkle the swiftly running cur- 
rent of the broad river, weaving weird patterus 
among the graceful foliage of the palm ani bamboo, 
and in the picturesque garden of one stately building 
in the suburb of Garden Reach, its broad white glim- 
mer brought forth into startling effect the marble 
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planned and cultivated garden walks, and played 
with almost as ghostly a tinge upon the. pallid 
features of the master of the mansion, whose light 
bamboo couch had been drawn close to the broad 
window, and whose sharp, fever-brilliant eyes wan- 
dered flamingly from object to object as if in secret 
wrath or fierce interrogation, 

“ Where is the doctor ?—has he come ?” 

The valet cast an anxious glance towards his 
master, ° 

“ Please, sir, move’a little from the window. Your 
skin was so hot and dry a moment since.” 

*‘The more reason that I find this cool night air 
delicious,” returned the master, peevishly. 

The valet moved restlessly to and fro. Lifting up 
a richly decorated military coat which was thrown 
non % pile of clothing, evidently removed in haste, 
he carried it to the wardrobe and hung it up. Then 
suddenly he came forward and spoke with desperate 
courage, 

“My master, you are suffering very much. Let me 
go myself to find the doctor.” 

“ Perhaps Sir Richard was called down to the bar- 
racks. You might send off another messenger there. 
I shall let Aimée try her skill if he isn’t here soon. 
The pain is fiercely sharp,” 

The valet rashed away on his errand, but at the 
same moment Sir Richard rode into the courtyard. 

“Well, Adam,” spoke Sir Richard, with the fami- 
liarity of one well acquainted in the house, “ what is 
itnow? The general is not very ready to invoke 
my aid. I think I saw him out at parade, Was the 
day too much for him?” 

“Oh, Sir Richard, it is worse than that, I fear, He 
rode the new horse. And when the general was off 
his guard, getting ready to dismount, the brute reared 
and threw him against the stone pillar, He was in- 
sensible when we picked him up, but he came to in a 
little while. I don’t think auy bones are broken, sir, 
but—but ” Here honest Adam broke down, and 
was obliged to try twice before he could articulate 
another word. ‘ But I fear there’s some ivjury in- 
ternal. He has brought upateacupful of blood, and 
I can see he’s in mortal agony. And he sent for you 
and—oh, there’s a look on his face e 

The physician scarcely waited for the last words, 
but brushed by him hastily. 

General Vansittant gave a ghastly smile to wel- 
come his friend, and essayed to rise a little, but win- 
cing with pain, relinquished the attempt. 

“Well, Dick, old boy, you see I’ve come to it at 
last. 1’m obliged to send for your professional ser- 
vices this time. Has Adam told you how it happened?” 

“Something about it. Don’t talk, Let me examiue 
for myself.” 

The examination was not prolonged an instant be- 
yond the immediate necessity, and the benevolent face 
of Sir Richard grew white and disturbed as he per- 
ceived the agony. Before he could speak a word ‘of 
explanation a spasm seized the patient, and the blood 
gushed from his lips. 

Adam rushed forward with a low cry of grief and 
terror, but Sir Richard put him back, and himself ad- 
ministered to the sufferer’s relief. For half an hour 
afterward the patient lay quiet and stirless, never 
moving a singlelimb, but the restless eye, wandering 
from the grave faces before him, showed that his 
mind was alert and vigilant. 

Sir Richard tried hard to evade the mute question- 
ing, and busied himself in preparing powders and in- 
structing poor Adam, whose teeth chattered as he 
gathered up the crimsoned towels that littered the 
bed, and put them aside out of the way. 

“ Well, Sir Richard, what is the verdict ?” 

The physician stirred vigorously at the ingredients 
of his draught, and only turned a little way round as 
he replied : 

“I wouldn't talk yet, general. Wait till I have 
checked the hemorrhage.” 

‘** But I want to know,” was the firm reply ; “ per- 
haps I can’t afford to wait.” 

A silence followed, Adam, brushing his sleeve 
across his eyes, rushed out wildly on the ostensible 
errand of procuring fresh glasses from the adjoining 
room, but really only to escape the harrowing ver- 
dict his foreboding heart predicted. Sir Richard, 
with a trembling hand, set down his glass, 

“Dick,” spoke the patient again, this time with 
something of a woman’s beseeching tenderness in the 
voice, “ come here.” 

Sir Richard obeyed reluctantly. 

‘ Those bright, searching eyes looked over his uneasy 
ace. 

“Did you ever know me a coward, Dick? You 
and I went through some hot scenes in the time of 
tho revolt—did I ever flinch and show the white 
feather?” 

“No, no, general! No one could ever accuse you 
of that. Rash, impetuous, and grim as the iron of 
the cannon, but cowardly—never!’” burst forth the 
old comrade, 





“Shall I be afraid to face the truth now, Dick? 
Tell it like a man!” commanded the reproachful 
voice. 


“ Human judgment is fallible, my friend, and there, 


is almost always a chance, which hangs in a way 
we can scarcely dare say shall break or hold.” 

General Vansittant laid his hand against his chest. 

“ Something here warns me, and has no word of 
doubt. Speak, wise physician, and confirm its voice 
of doom! The old hulk that has mot the hurricano 
in all seas, and weathered every gale, has received 
its death-blow at its home harbour, ina sunshiny day. 
Man! do not shirk your duty, I did not need you to 
tell me I amto die. I only ask-you how long your 
skill may keep me—if it is measured by days or 
hours?” 

Sir Richard stretched out his hand to clasp the cold 
fingers firmly as he answered, sadly : 

“Siuce you appeal in this way, general], I must con- 
fess I see grave cause of alarm. Brave and gallant 
as always, you shame me for my cowardice, I should 
say to-morrow noon at the longest.” 

* Weil, well, Dick, the hour must come some time. 
Time has been when I have courted it, now the least 
I can do is to meet it like a man. I want youto give 
me some of your cunning restoratives that lend 
strength for a little time.” 

“But, my dear general——” 

“Nay, what matter if it burns the drained oil a 
little swifter, so the expiring flame is bright and 
clear? Ihave arrangements to make, Imust be able 
to talk, I appeal to your friendship, Dick, to keep 
this a profound secret until it is all ended. Algeron 
must not know I am injured, I shall start him in the 
steamer to-morrow morning for Eugland. He would 
not goif he knew the truth, and so I send him with- 
out any suspicion of what may happen to-morrow 
noon. I can trust Adam. You must not fail me 
either, Dick, in the last favour I ask of you. Noone 
else must know of this accident.” 

“Send your son away without a suspicion that he 
leaves a dying man behind him! My -dear general, 
how can I be so cruel to the young man ?” 

General Vansittant looked at him with a dreamy 
smile on his pale lips. 

“ Dick—faithful, honest old fellow! you can’t fa- 
thom such a black, dark guif as my life has been. 
Don’t try, but trust me that I know best. Itis vitally 
important that Algeron should be in England, that 
certain arrangements should be insured before my 
death is known there. You must promise to keep it 
back somehow a month at least. Tell them in Cal- 
cutta I’ve gone up thecountry. And for our friend- 
ship’s sake give me something to keep down this sick~ 
ening tide.” 

He spoke the words disjointedly, with short gasps 
of pain between. : 

Sir Robert stood a moment irresolute, then went 
back to his medicine chest and brought him a colour- 
less liquid, which was swallowed eagerly, 

“Thank you,” whispered the patient, and lay with 
closed eyes a few moments, then spoke in the old 
imperious tone, ‘‘ Adam.” 

“Oh, my master !” sobbed the attached old valet, 
coming forward. 

There came the first softening gleam into those 
restless eyes. 

“Poor old fellow! I shall’ leave one sincere 
mourner, Adam, my good fellow, try and control 
yourself, I havea great deal for you to do—a great 
deal which I will trust alone to you.” 

“Thank you, sir. You have always been very 
kind to me.” 

“You will find Captain Algeron and bring him 
here at once. But mind, no hint ofthe accident is to 
escape you. Only say [ have important news for 
him. Send in Aimée, the maid, to tidy up the cham- 
ber and remove all signs of my hasty disrobing.” 

The valet departed in silence, and a few moments 
afterwards a handsome middle-aged woman entered 
the room, and halted in astonishment at sight of the 
physician, 

“My master ill!” spoké the woman, in a rich, 
musical voice, the colour flushing into the clear, dark 
cheek, “and he has not asked for Aimée?” 

“ Allin good time. You may bring my dressing- 
gown, and the doctor will fold it across my shoul- 
ders. You know I never like to look ill,” 

Aimée crossed the room with that light, gazelle 
step, which, without the tinge in her complexion, had 
betrayed her Hindoo blood, 

Sir Richard took the garment*from her hand, though 
she frowned and shot him an angry glance from those 
lustrous black eyes, and himself arranged it around 
the sufferer, who breathed not so much as a sigh, 


while the woman watched the movement with a. 


strange blending of alarm and mistrust. 
“You will remain a little longer, Dick, old com- 
rade?” 
“ Yes, general, I will stay till I am called away.” 
This was asked and answered in a low, murmured 





voice, while the woman stood eyeing them with 
glances of haughty indignation. 

* Aimée, my good woman, you shall mix me one of 
your wonderful cordials presently.” 

Not a sign or gesture betrayed the intense pain he 
suffered, and the shadow of the tall arm chair in 
which Sir Richard sat concealed from her the deadly 
pallor of his face. She left the room soon satisfied 
that it was only a light indisposion which had occa- 
sioned Sir Richard's visit. 

* A little more of the strengthening mixture, Dick,” 
gasped the general as the door closed behind her. 
“Leave mo before'the boy comes, or he might sus- 
pect something; and shade the couch stili more 
with the screen yonder.” 

His directions were scarcely oboyed when Adam 
entered, 

“T have found him, my master. Ie was riding 
with Lady Grace, and was a little reluctant to come.” 

“Show him in and come to me the moment he 
leaves the room,” 

Five minutes after, 8 young and handsom. man, in 
an undress uniform, came hastily into the room, and 
looked over to the couch, with an expression of 
mingled surprise and disappointment, as he said: 

“ Adam must have been mistaken. He said you 
insisted upon seeing me at once.” 

“Adam seldom makes mistakes, Algeron, and 
certainly has not this time. It was well you came.” 

“You are not ill, I hope, Your voice sounds 
hoarse.” 

Tama little used up. It has been a trying day, 
and then, beside, the horse threw me, a feat that 
isu’t performed every day. ‘The brute took me un- 
aivares as I was dismounting, and sent me off in an 
undignified fashion; and [’m not so elastic as when 
of your age. Soif you'll excuse me, I'll retain my 
comfortable position while we talk.” 

“Certainly,” returned the young gentleman, with 
a careless laugh, while he seated himself at the little 
table, and toyed with the gold-inounted trifles on the 
writing-tray, 

“ Algeron, boy, you have nothing to complain of in 
my treatment of you? I think it would please me to 
hear you say that to-night.” 

“My dear sir, my more tlian father, you have been 
kindness itseli—mother and father bot!” 

He would have wrang the hand lying listlessly 
upon the embroidered coverlet, but that it suddenly: 
waved him back, 

“No nearer, my lad. I am whimsical to-night. Go 
back, and sit there in the light, where I can read 
your face—a frank, innocent page as yet. Ah, 
Algeron, let no blizht of guilt come to darken, or 
cload, or disguise i: 

“You are ill! Iau sure you are ill !” exclaimed 
the youth, impulsively, 

“Do not think of that. I tell you I shall be well 
presently. My boy, I have a mind to try your faith 
in me. I want you to fili up the blank that you will 
fiud ia my portfolio, resigniug your coimmission in the 
service,” 

Algeron bit his lip a moment, then quietly opened 
the portfolio, opened the blank, and filled it up. 

“It is well,” commented the general. “I will sign 
it myself ina moment or two. I thank you for this 
proof of yourobedience. But I must put it to farther 
proof, ‘The English steamer sails in the morning— 
[ want you to pack up your portmanteau, and take 
passage in her,” 

“For Eugland !” ejaculated the young gentleman, 
joyfully. “ At last you grant my one hearty longing. 
Ol, father! will you accompany me?—that would 
consummate my deliyht.” 

The general smiled mournfully. 

“You have a sanguine, buoyant heart. I cannot be 
too thankful for that. Tue troubles that might crush 
a morbid spirit will rebound from your elastic nature, 
Algeron. I cannot promise you security from trouble, 
I must tell you what [ am sure will grieve and dis- 
tress you. Brace yourself to hear it calmly, for we 
must act not as children or women, but as men.” 

“My dear father,” begau the youth, anxiously. 

“Wrong in the outset. I havo allowed you to ba 
deceived with all the rest of the world! Algeron, 
be assured it cannot cut you to the heart so deeply to 
hear, as it does me to say, that | am not your father 
you are not my son, only in the affection of my heart, 
boy. There you are first and last, a well-beloved 
son.” 

“Not your son! 
indeed a blow !” 

“Spare me, Algeron, I beg of you. [am wornont 
to-night. Let us get through with what is before us 
withas little display of emotion as possible. You 
will hava time enough for that, and [—elieve me, 
boy, my painis beyond your imazining! You ara 
not my son, therefore you cannot rightfully claim what 
little fortune might descend to me by inheritance. Of 
my pav I fear I have saved little, [t has just occurred 
to me that [ have lived with prodigal carelessness. I 
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am sending you to England to insure your goed for- 
tune and your rights. More than this I do not like 
to explain now, but I promise you solemnly | am en- 
ceavouring to do what is right, what is for your 
«ood. Doyoubelieve me? Will you obey me trust- 
fully?” 

The young man stood up with hands outstretched 
toward him. Tbe ghastliness of the face, the strange 
wilduess of the brilliant eyes betrayed the speaker’s 
intense excitement, though he had no suspicion of the 
bodily suffering endured with such stoicism, and he 
answed, promptly: . 

“Ido, Iwill. Bitter asthis revelation is, it is 
still a great deal to know that I hold your affection, 
that I am your heart's chosen son, if other blood than 
yours flows in my veins. There is but one assurance 
that Lam waiting for tremblingly. Tell me, I be- 
scech you, that | am not basely born.” 

“ Does not your own heart assure you of that ?” re- 
turned the general. “You are the legal heir of an 
English geutleman, cruelly wronged and betrayed. 
Believe me, Algeron, in the right time you shall have 
a written aud full explanation. What Iask of you 
now is to go toEngland in the character you have 
Litherto sustained. Icould not send youaway with 
that much unspoken. It is not afalse position either, 
for your father’s dying lips bequeathed you to my care. 
You shall have letters of introduction to certain 
parties in England ; the bundle is sealed up. There 
are letters of credit also, enough to suffice for a year 
at least. Before the expiration of that time I trust 
my intense desire will have been gratified. You will 
have found out the heiress of the old Bleukarne family. 
the Blenkarnes of Devonshire. My express com- 
mand, my most earnest desire, is that you may win 
her for your wife.” 

“ An heiress, and Ia portionless adventurer!” ex- 
claimed Alzeron, indignantly. 

“ Peace!” cried the general, sharply; “do not I 
understand tle who!e, and are you not in utter ig- 
norauce? It is my earnest desire, my express com- 
mand, that you marry this girl, though I have never 
seeu her, 1 will not make you swear to obey me, for 
I dare not. Man is too weak-sighted to know how 
future events may shape themselves, but this you 
kuow, it is my last entreaty that you will do it. I 
give to you this belt, and I charge you to wear it 
tpou your person night and day. You will find the 
proois of your parentage stitched within, But you 
are only toexamine it when you are safely plighted 
to Miss Llenkarne, or are possibly in some sore strait 
aud exigency. Such a union will not only right a 
bitter wrong, but will clear your father’s memory, 
and mine also, from dishonourable imputation. In 
your hands, Aleron, I place this sacred trust.” 

He choked, as ho spoke, and caught up a napkin 
lying ou the bed, pointing toward the door entreat- 
ugly. 

‘Algeron started up, and called Adam, who ran to 
the bedside, bent over it, and then turning said: 

“My master wishes you to go to-night to secure 
your berth in the steamer. He thinks you had better 
remain on board and spare both of you the pain of 
fariler adieu. He isa little faint now.” 

Surprised, and a little pained at this seemingly in- 
difierent dismissal, Algeron turned away. The 
moweut he was gone, Adam, with a horrified cry, 
summoned the doctor, who came and found his pa- 
tient a fearful sight—his whole face, the white pillow, 
and the rich dressing-gown alike dabbled with the 
warm crimson of his life blood. 

“Rash man!” cried Sir Richard, sorrowfully ;“* you 
have indeed hastened your doom, Nothing I can 
give will be of the slightest assistance now.” 

lor answer the feeble hands pointed to the doors ; 
tle cold lips faltered in faint whispers: 

“Look to the doors. No one must enter. You 
must keep my death a secret for a month yet. I 
leave it to you for my dying legacy. Take me out 
to Allahabad io a palanquin asii alive. Say I go for 
@ Visit.” 

Adam stole to the door and snapped the bolt into 
iis socket. When he came back he found the doctor 
bending over a senseless figure, his ear laid close to 
the silent heart. 

“ Dead! dead!” cried the valet, in a frightfully de- 
spairing tone, “aud 1 have not told him!” 

The physician put him aside with a quick, impera- 
tive movement, 

“ By Heaven, his heart hasa feeble flutter! He is 
coming back to life, but it can only be the last expir- 
iug gleam.” 

“ Again,” faintly whispered the dying man, “ only 
for once more, Dick, give me a little strength to 
talk.” 

Sir Richard shook his head sorrowfully. 

“Let me give it, then,” exclaimed Adam, thrust- 
ing himself before the doctor and falling down on his 

Lees. 

* Dear general, I too have a last word to speak—a 
coufession to make,’ 


The darkening eyes turned to his face wistfully. 

‘Faithful Adam,” he whispered, “ you have only 
been too loyal and trustworthy.” 

“But I can give your dying moments ease,” re- 
turned Adam, solemnly, never making an effort to 
brush away the tears that ran down hischeeks. ‘* Oh, 
I can speak a word to give you glad relief even here. 
Pardon me that I have concealed my identity for all 
these years. Ralph—Ralph, I am——” 

The last words were whispered in the very ear of 
the failing general. 

A smile of unutterable relief and joy broke over the 
ghastly features. With the last expiring effort of his 
strength General Vansittant brought his arm around 
the other’s neck, 

“ Heaven bless you!. Now indeed I can die con- 
tented, You will take my place. Dick, I adjure you 
help him to carry out the plan I gave him. It will 
end well. Ah, Heaven is indeed merciful!” 


CHAPTER III, 
Beautiful as sweet ! 
And young as beautiful ! and soft as young! 
And gay as soft! andinnocentas gay, Young, 

It is possible that his face might Lave assumed a 
pensive expression as the swiftly glidiug boat slipped 
down with the rapid current of the river, and left be- 
hind the fading shores, but his heart was not griev- 
ing nor regretful, as Algeron Vansittant stood upon 
the steamer’s deck, and looked back upon the only 
home his youth or manhood had known. He hadin 
a measure recovered from the pang inflicted by the 
communication on the previous evening, and his 
thoughts were all turned in an eager, exulting anti- 
cipation of the realization of his fondest liopes, a visit 
which loomed up before him in an almost childish 
haze of fairy fancy, from which his supposed father’s 
positive commands had hitherto debarred him. 

He turned then with a responsive thrill of sy mpa- 
thy when he heard a sweet, clear voice beyond him 
say softly: 

“ For England at last! ab, what happiness!” 

A step forward showed him a little group, two 
elderly men, both with an erect, military air about 
them, and a lady well wrapped in acloak. Her face 
was turned away from him, but a nameless some- 
thing in the poise of the head, the graceful attitude, 
assured him she was young aud refined in nature. 

“ Yes, we are all happy. The good day has come 
at last. We are none of us three sorry to turn back 
now, are we, Blennerhasset ?” spoke in response a deep 
bass voice, broken into a@ little quaver by age or in- 
firmity. 

A sweet peal of laughter, musical as bird notes, 
broke in: 

“ Oh, grandpapa, look at uncle! I do believe he 
is sorry to leave Calcutta. I haven’t seen such a 
woebegone look on his face for many a mouth, Let 
us scold him.” 

“Sorry? NotI,” returned a third voice, good-na- 
turedly. “ Why, you know how I detest everything 
about it, from its scorching sunshine to its treacher- 
ous, heathenish Hindoos. You will please take that 
back, Daisybud, or I shall lose half the curiosities you 
have given in my charge.” 

* Ah, you’re a bear, whose growl can’t frighten 
any but a novice. But, really and truly, uncle, you 
were thinking of something sorrowful or alarming 
when you had your eye on that white foam. I can 
read your dear old face too well t? be mistaken.” 

“Was 1? Well, be sure it hadn't any sorry leave 
takings for Calcutta. I rather think my mind had gone 
forward to the arrival iu England.” 

“But there couldu’t be any gloom in dear old Eng- 
land! Though my remembrances are so shadowy and 
vague, my heart leaps in joy at the very auticipation 
of my return toit. And you and my grandfather— 
who know it so well, who can go back with such fond 
remembrance to the old familiar scenes—ah, I can 
hardly picture the ecstasy which must fill your being.” 

The sensitive vibration of the rich, clear voice 
showed plainly enough the fresh enthusiasm of a 
young and ardent nature. 

A faint, low sigh came before the playful rejoinder. 

“ Daisybul, we are two old men, who have gone 
through the battle of life, You mustu’t expect us to 
be so demonstrative asa wee maiden oi scarcely eigh~ 
teen summers,” was the fondly spoken rebuke. 

“Eighteen summers. By my faith, Blennerhasset, 
it seems like a dream when I think of it, that it can 
be thirteen years ago sjnce you put into my arms 
the sweet little maiden, and gave me a new hope and 
interest in life. And now see the fine young girl we 
have to take back to England!” 

“A spoiled creature, you two silly old men are 
quite determined,” responded the gay, girlish voice, 

“Uncle, why do you stand with that scarf to wait 





upon me with such tireless gallantry? And grand- 
pa, also, with a book already, as if I should tire so 
soou of the delightful couscivusness of being home- 
, Ward-bound. Ab, it will be so beautiful to make a 





snug little home for ourselves in some shady vale ot 
Devonshire. No more soldier life for grandpa, no 
more damsel guardiug and hiding for uncle. It will 
be fairylife certainly.” 

“ If my pension only keeps usin honey and roses,” 
laughed the elder of the two men, looking fondly at 
the speaker; “they are dearer in England than in 
India. We must have a very economical house- 
keeper, Daisy, especially if Blennerhasset here forbids 
you doing anything. Sometimes I am afraid it is 
hardly right for us to make such a lady of you. In 
England you will learn soon enough what barriers 
fence off a poor solder’s child from the rich and great. 
You mustn't forget the station in which you are born, 
my daughter, because I have yielded to uncle and 
given you a lady’s education and advantages.” 

“Are you not a gentleman, graudpa?” came the 
clear, indignaut question. 

“There you have it, Wymor!” spoke Blenner- 
hasset, merrily, “Let me hear you dare to say No 
when you answer for my friend ‘lom.” 

“TI need not hesitate to answer. Iam not a gen- 
tleman born, though I trust I have learned man- 
ners and a man’s dignity ; but I was not born or bred 
anything but a simple yeoman’s son. My soldier life 
has given me a wide experience. My officers have 
mauy of them been true noblemen, and always kind 
tome. I trust I have profited by their example and 
teaching. Beside, we must both confess having set 
ourselves heartily to work to improve our education 
and manuers, especially for your sake, Daisybud. 
But in England there isa an exclusiveness which the 
poor old India corps musician can never expect to 
penetrate, which he must teach his daughter to un- 
derstand, If you would only stay a child, my pet! 
But this tall young woman will put new cares upon 
us. This is why your uncle sighed, Iam sure. He 
was thinking that we could not hide our blossom in 
England as we have done in India.” _ 

There was a touch of pathos in the tone of the old 
man which stirred a sympathetic chord in the lis- 
tener’s heart. 

“She is young and beautiful,” thought Algeron, 
“T think I shall know her face when I see it.” 

But he made good his retreat now that the conver- 
sation was growing personal, questioning if he had 
not already stayed longer than was quite correct, and 
filled with a vague curiosity to see the speakers and 
learn more of a story that struck him as singularly 
romantic, 

He saw nothing more of the lady that day, although 
he fancied he recognized the two men, who came 
upon the promenade deck, and in ono of them he dis- 
covered the old fifer of his father’s pet regiment, a 
little to his chagrin, be it acknowledged, for he had 
been picturing something different. 

On the next day, however, having gone, with his 
cigar, early in the morning, to the forward deck, 
where few of the lady passengers were seen, he found 
one of the men in possession of the shadiest seat, und 
the other just bringing out a shawl and book, each 
looking expectantly toward the cabin door. 

The moment the slender, airy figure appeared both 
hastened to meet it with fond smiles and the most re- 
spectfal and gallant attention. 

The seat was made comfortable with a cushion, the 
shawl was folded across her shoulders, and then one 
held the little brown sunshade and the other pre- 
sented the book. 

The young lady received it all, not exactly with 
nonchalance, for she repaid each of her aged cava- 
liers with a beaming, joyous smile, but as a matter of 
course, @ proceeding to which she had been used all 
her life long. 

“ And how do you find yourself, Daisybud ?” asked 
Blennerhasset. “ Were you ill at all last night? It 
seems to me you are a little pale.” 

“Oh, nonsense, uncle! I am perfectly well and 
shall be if you don’t persist in surfeiting me with the 
food you bring. A queer invalid they must believe 
me,’ 


Algeron could not help smiling, especially that he 
remembered now this same uncle stumping along the 
table with a well-filled plate, which he had supposed 
was for his own consumption, but understood now 
was carried regularly to his pretty niece, guarded so 
jealously from the common gaze. 

Pretty! Alzeron took back the adjective when she 
turned her head around, and he had a full view of the 
statuesque face with those witching blue eyes and 
that luxuriant fall of glossy nut-brown hair. No such 
tame word could describe so beautiful and striking a 
countenance, He was aware, while he gazed admir- 
ingly, of Blennerbasset’s uneasy glance toward him 
and of the quick movement which drew down the 
brown veil, and he turned hastily and walked off, 
throwing away his cigar. 

An hour afterward he came upon Wymer, aud 
promptly accosted him. 

“ I think I recognize a familiar face. 
wy father’s pet regiment 2?” 
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The fifer bowed with deep respect and gave a 
salute. 

“T remember you also, Captain Vansittant, Thank 
you for your condescension. You left the general 
well and hearty, I trust. Heaven bless him! I 
owe it to him that I am retired with a pension, that 
I am going home to die in peace and comfort.” 

Algeron was used to the soldiers’ veneration, al- 
most adoration, for his reputed father and answered, 
pleasantly: 

“T left him just setting off for his country retreat, 
a little worn out by the continued heat, We have 
the prospect of a pleasant voyage before us, Are 
you alone ?” 

“ My old comrade, Blennerhasset, is with me—and 
my little girl,” was the hesitating answer, 

“ Ah,” was Algeron’s careless reply, as he strode 
on farther, but there was a roguish twinkle in his 


eye. 

7 Thon he hunted up Blennerhasset, and was sur- 
prised and keenly interested to find a man of his 
humble opportunities so well and variously informed 
on all subjects, betraying so keen an observation, such 
trenchant and quick wit. 

The old fellow was eager and willing enough to 
talk about his friend, to tell over Tom Wymer’s story 
and merits, and relate, in his artless yet graphic 
fashion, the history of their fast, lifelong friendship, 
but never a word passed his lips concernivg the young 
princess, as Algeron had taken a fancy to call her. 
And the gay young officer held a new respect for the 
two old men at this proof of their watchful guardian- 
ship of the fair young girl. 

Tate, however, thwarted the well-laid plans. As 
they steamed on the clouds gathered, tempestuous 
winds arose, and the little company upon the boat no 
longer gathered on deck in gay pleasure groups, but 
if they were visible at ali were only seen with pale 
faces and dull eyes, casting longing glances shore- 
ward, 

Algeron soon surmounted his own indisposition, 
and looked around among the passengers to discover 
how it had fared with the old pensioner and his 
friend, He stumbled upon Blennerhasset one day, 
just as he was emerging from a stateroom with a 
bowl of untasted porridge in his hand, and thence- 
forward knew in what direction to make his recon- 
noisance, 

“ Well, my friend, these are rather uncomfortable 
times. How do you and your friends fare?” he 
asked, with unaffected interest. 

“Tt is hard on poor Tom. He is completely worn 
out, and cannot lift his head. Iam none too steady 
myself, and I make a poor figure getting about while 
she pitches so.” 

“Let me take the gruel for you. Where shall I 
carry it?” 

“T’m only going to give it back to the stewardess, 
Neither of ’em will touch it,” he said, forlornly, 

“Up in the fresh air is the best remedy for seasick- 
ness,” ventured Algeron. “If I can be of assistance 
command me.” 

“Tom can’t lift his head,” muttered Blennerhasset, 
eyeing bim uneasily, “ but——” 

“TI should be very happy to be of service,” reite- 
rated Algeron. 

“There’s a lady ought to go out on the deck. 
Maybe you'll help her presently. I know well your 
politeness and goodness, or you couldn't be the gene- 
ral’s son,” stammered poor Blennerhasset. “I kuow 
you are a true gentleman. It goes to my heart to 
see her lying so uncomplaining, like a faded blossom, 
my darling Daisy.” 

“She should be taken on deck,” spoke Algeron, 
with the authoritative tone of an officer used to 
command, “I will have a seat lashed in readiness, 
and then come down for her. Give me a pillow, 
steward.” 

And before Blennerhasset fairly realized how it 
was, he was back again at the stateroom door, 
knocking, 

“ Now if the lady will take my arm,” he said. 

Blennerhasset’s coaxing voice was heard within, 
and the next moment he appeared, half carrying the 
willowy figure. 

Algeron began with a respectful “ Allow me, 
madam,” but after a single glance at the poor white 
face, with its drooping eyes, and grieved, wistful 
lips, he exclaimed: 

“You poor little child, it is the height of cruelty to 
keep you down here.” 

He took her up in his arms and carried her out 
promptly. He felt her shudder, saw her eyes close 
tightly, and the slender little hands clasped their 
frightened hold on his shoulder. But in a few 


moments he had her comfortably at rest on the settee 
with pillows at her head, and was whispering soothing 
words, 

“There! all the worst is over.now. You are not 


80 very dizzy, are you? Just open your eyes, and 
see,” 











The silken fringes stirred slightly from the waxen 
cheek, but dropped again quickly, 

“Not yet—not just yet. You are taking a great 
deal of trouble, I will try aud be good,” murmured 
the still wistful lips. 

Algeron sent one of the sailors for a glass of water 
and a sea biscuit. 

“Now, you will try a little water,” ho said, in a 
tone of gentle command, “and just a wee bit of the 
biscuit. Pretty soon you will thank me for a cup of 
coffee.” 

She yielded passively. What a lovely little hand 
it was that took the biscuit from his with a child’s 
meek obedience. He did not fail to see it, although 
his manner was so fatherly and authoritative. 

Presently the fair head was lifted a little. The 
soft, deep eyes revealed their violet iris, and looked 
up questioningly into his face. He saw the lovely 
pink flush creeping over the rounded cheek. 

“T thank you, I am better. I think I can go down 
now to my uncle,” she said, in a voice sweetly 
blending shyness and gratitude. 

“* Nay, I should be a very poor physician to allow 
you to go back yet. Your uncle gave you into my 
care. He knew mein Calcutta. 1am General Van- 
sittant’s son.” 

A sparkle glimmered across the eyes. It was plain 
she was recovering, and finding interest once more in 
the world’s doings. Moreover the name inspired con- 
fidence. ' 

“ General Vansittant. Ah! he is our hero, and beau 
ideal of all that is grand and good. And you are his 
son, and taking care of me—how wonderful!” 

He could not refrain from a smile. 

“Not very remarkable. Being quite recovered I 
ought to be of use to somebody. You shall yet enjoy 
the passage toward dear old England. Do you know 
Iam returning as a child rushes to its mother? I 
have longed for England for many years.” 

“* You, also,” she repeated, artlessly. ‘I wonder 
if your dreams are at all like mine?” 

“ Suppose we compare notes ?”’ he suggested. 

Half an hour afterward the commander of the 
steamer saw the pair conversing pleasantly and 
familiarly. 

The captain made his way toward the settee where 
Algeron and his fair companion were seated. 

“ There is a squall coming,” he said, “ aud the lady 
will scarcely care to be drenched with rain and spray. 
I recommend that you remove her promptly.” 

The advice was by no means agreeable, but Algeron 
promptly lent his arm as ele rose to her feet un- 
steadily. 

As the pair passed through the cabin door a gentle- 
man who had been watching them from there, re- 
treated hastily, as if anxious to avoid observation. It 
was & passenger who had come on board at the very 
last moment of the steamer’s departure from the wharf. 
He was a young man of peculiarly elegant figure, lithe, 
supple, and singularly graceful in his movements, and, 
all unknown to Algeron Vansittant, he had kept close 
watcli upon all he did. 

He watched the friendly leave-taking between the 
pair with a strange gleam in his jet-black eye, but 
turned away quietly, and retreated to his state- 
room, and sat down there and thrust his slender 
white hands through the luxuriant masses of glossy 
coal-black hair, which hung low around his neck, 
with a childish impatience of gesture ludicrously in 
contrast with the angry gnawing of the white teeth 
against the moustached lip. 

“Is it not enough that he has all other rich gifts 
in his possession ?” muttered this young man, pet- 
tishly ; “ but now he has turned his eyes upon this 
fair English flower, whose smile I have coveted so 
long. Now at last my spirit is quickened to fulfil my 
mother’s wish, to perform the task she set me, Now 
I understand the strangeness of my unlooked-for 
journey, It was destiny—fate that sent me hither to 
find the flower, and to thwart him. Yet it seems 
strangely like a dream!” 

And the youth reviewed the startlingly romantic 
experience of the last night he had spent in Cal- 
cutta. 

He had started up from profound slumber, roused 
by a quick, firm touch upon his forehead. 

Opening his bewildered eyes, he beheld a tall 
figure, clad in richly-embrvidered robes, a dark but 
handsome face, with eyes of dusky splendour like 
his own, bending over him. The flaring light of 
the silver lamp she carried dazzled his sleep-dimmed 
eyes, especially as the rays were repeated in little 
coruscations that flashed out from the jewels on her 
hands, and the cincture of gems that held back the 
waving cloud of long dark hair. 

‘Awake, Amri, my beloved, my beautiful!” had 
the richly-turilling voice called to him. “ Behold, 
Fortune smiles upon thee! Seize upon the propitious 
chance ere the fickle goddess turns away again,” 

“ Aimée, my mother, at this midnight hour! What 
would’st thou?” he had stammered, confusedly, 


“IT would have thy triumphant career secured. 
Awake, Amri, and throw aside this drowsiness, 
Know that my wildest hopes may be realized if thou 
wilt only be fearless and bold. Rise and prepare thy- 
self. Thou must take passage to England this very 
morning.” 

“To Eugland! Surely the brain of Aimée is wild!” 

“Hist! The hour has come when by one skilful 
movement we may secure revenge against those we 
hate, and prosperity and wealth to ourselves. I have 
listened to the general’s private talk with the pale- 
faced son I have so long hated. Behold, he is not 
really ason at all. But heis sending him to Hugland 
as such—unto strangers, you understand —with only 
written introductions and certain papers to prove his 
identity. He sails in the steamer in the morning. 
You will sail in the same steamer. You are quick- 
witted and well-learned ; you have the English cool 
calculation mingled with the Hindoo'’s subtle instincts 
in your mixed blood. Will it be so difficult for you 
to secure the papers and the belt he wears concealed 
beneath his clothing? I tell you it will be but alight 
task, Thrust him out of your path, and be yourself 
the son of General Vansittant. Armed with these 
proofs, who will dispute you therein Hugland? Be- 
side, shall I not be here in India to help you? And 
there is a secret that will be our surest abettor. I shall 
ferret it all out, and let you know. Wise indeed was 
it in my Zemindar father to have me taught to write 
and talk after the English fashion—a wisdom which 
I have followed in your case. Ha! have I forgotten 
yet the pitiful contempt in the noble general's son 
when he spoke of me? ‘Poor wretches!’ said he, 
‘these Zemindars have tho vices of both nations and 
few virtues of either.’ Let him wait and learn! He 
shall see that when we grasp power we shall know 
how to use it. But come—little time is to be lost. 
The young captain has already gone—you must follow 
promptly. See, I have brought you gold and jewels 
enough for the first needs. ‘I'he expenses of the son 
of General Vansittant are to be paid for by the letters 
of credit provided with his papers.” 

The weak, effeminate nature of the youth had not 
been able to catch her spirit of resolution and daring. 
He had quailed from the bold project, but she had 
turned upon him fiercely. 

“‘ How can you hesitate? A glorious career opens 
before you, and you fear to seize upon it. Out upon 
you. I tell you that there is no fear of detection. I 
know there is a reason powerful enongh to prevent 
the general from ever setting foot on English soil, And 
for the son, you are no Hindoo if you cannot watch 
and contrive and overpower. And | meanwhile shall 
be here to watch and contrive also. ‘I'he new move- 
ment to Allahabad puzzles me, bat I shall soon in- 
vestigate it. Go, and be wary, and yet bold. Thon 
art my treasure, my pride, my handsome boy. ‘Thou 
shalt be rich and great, and will seud for Aiméo to 
come and share the good fortune with thee. A fair 
bride is waiting over beyond those white cliffs. I 
have written you the few directions you may need 
beyond what the papers furnish, No one can resist 
thee. My heart bleeds to part with thee, my idol. 
But thou must go. Pluck up courage, and bid me a 
brief farewell.’’ 

And then he recalled the storm of weeping and 
kissing and passionate caressing which had been 
showered upon him, and repeated again: 

“How it seems like the vision of a disturbed 
slumber !” 

Yet the next moment he said, fiercoly: 

“ But now Lam roused. I think I feel the tiger 
blood rising. I will carry out her plans. Yes. I 
will no longer be the poor half-caste Atari. I will be 
General Vausittant’s son and heir!” 

(To be continued.) 











THERE were 9,841 marriage licenses in the year 
ended the 31st of March last in the United Kingdom, 
the stamp duty thereon being 4,920), 

A FRENCH periodical states that tue sale of artifi- 
cial eyes iu Paris amounts to four hundred a week. 
The demand for artificial eyes is much greater 
than would commonly be supposed, and large num- 
bers are exported to India, and even to the Sandwich 
Islands, 

As a test for red wine, which is sometimes artifi- 
cially coloured, Cottini recommends nitric acid; 50 
parts wine are mixed with 6 parts of uitric acid (of 
42 degrees B.) and heated to 95 degrees ah, The 
natural wine will not change its colour if left for 
some hours, but the artificially coloured will lose its 
hue in a few minutes. 

WiLberrorce Memortat Cross.—A massive 
granite cross has been erected on the spot where the 
late Bishop of Wilberforce met his death. The locality 
is known as Evershed’s Rough, near Dorking: The 
monolith is of one solid block of granite, 13 ft, in 
length and of corresponding dimgnsions. ‘The me- 





morial bears the simple inscription—“S. W., July 
19ih, 1873.” The characters are ¢hiselled out of the 
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granite, and a carved pastoral staff passes diagonally 
turough the two initial letters. The design was 
supplied by the late Bishop's family. : 
EXHIBITION IN New ZRALAND.—An exhibition has 
been opened in Nelson, New Zealand, with great suc- 
cess. It is said that although it is not likely to equal 
in importance the admirable International Exhibition 
held at Otago in 1865, still it is calculated to do much 
good in bringing prominently forward the varied in- 
digenous resources of this rapidly improving colony, 
whick is making such giant strides iu promoting im- 
migration, settlement, aud railway communication. 


THE IDEAL AND THE REAL. 

“T rove her! All that she touches or even passes 
fs to we imbued with new beauty, All goodness, all 
sablimity, all that is angelic of earth, I find in her.” 
And the sy eaker’s tone showed his earnestness, 

“Ah!” replied another. “But when you in the 
future come home, and find her with sleeves rolled 
up and dress skirt tucked under her apron strings, 
siveeping the dusty carpet and scolding the children 
for carrying back the dust, what will there be in the 
picture that is angelic ?” 

“ Her soul, Heaven bless her! And when thelittle 
ones have repeated their evening prayers, and the 
often-used broom is set aside for the night, she will 
come, unless I by my neglect have caused her sweet, 
coaxing ways to be hidden under the calm, self-pos- 
sessed woman, and toy a moment with my locks of 
hair, into which gray threads are stealing, and, gently 
taking my thoronghly-read paper away, will nestle 
in my arms and dispel the perceptible lines of care 
upon my brow.” 

“A very poetical and pleasant picture certainly ; 
but how many married people pass their evenings in 
that way ?” 

“I do not say that many do, nor care. I was only 
drawing the picture of my ideal home. Should the 
real be different it will probably be no less enjoyable, 
unless | foolislily allow my ideal to spoil my appre- 
ciation of the real. You may see nothing in my choice 
but a brilliant woman of the world, made after the 
mould of other women, with all their weaknesses, and 
just as prone to fall. But should I not be happy in 
knowing that the real does not ruin the ideal, that it is 
there, though not apparent to the casual observer ?” 

“Oh, my young friend, loveis bliné. Wait till you 
are as old as myself, and you will discover that your 
idols are but clay.” And there was bitterness in the 
tones of the aged speaker. 

* If I did,” the young man replied, eagerly, “ should 
he love the clay for the beautiful dream it has given 

3 

** You may break, you may shatter 
The rose, if you will, — 
The perfume of roses 
Will linzer there still.’ 

“ No, no, my kind old friend, Heaven keep me from 
looking at the dark side of the picture! It ig said. 
‘Life is what we make it,’ and, in one sense, those 
words are true. If life is to be bright and happy the 
brightness must come from our hearts and glorify all 
about us.” I. H. P, 
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Ix the month of April next one hundred years will 
have elapsed since the foundation of the Royal 
Humane Society, and the committee have decided 
on holding a centenary festival, at which his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Edinburgh has expressed his 
intention of presiding, to celebrate the great success 
which has resulted from its exertions to preserve life, 
and to improve and circulate all over the world the 
simplest and most scientific modes of treatment in 
cases of suspended animation, Due notice will be 
given of the ay fixed for the festival as soon as pos- 
sible after the return of His Royal Highness from 
Russia. 

Evil SpEAKInc.—Speaking evil of others is one of 
the most unamiable habits that can be acquired, and 
one that leads to infinite mischief. It is not always 
easy to avoid it, for there are a great mavy persons 
in the world who are not what they ought to be, who 
do many things that they ought not to do. It is hard 
f ra blunt, generous mind to refrain from expressing 
itself about mean people and mean acts; there is 
something in meanness and dishonesty that rouses 
the indignation of such a mind, and it likes the 
luxnry of denouncing them in bold and unsparing 
terms. Dut the practice, as a practice, is a trouble- 
some and daugerous one. 

: THe Home oF THE PorcenaIn or CHNna,— 
Baron Richthofen writes from China that he has 
aiscovered, near Hangtcheu, east of Lake Pajang, 
the material from which the Chinese have for nearly 
Sin, thanand years manufactned their porcelain. 

us great surprise that the material is 
@ stone of greenish colour, and of the hardness of 


felspar, aud is placed in the strata between clay 
Slate. 


The stone is ground into a fine powder, the ! 





finest particles of which are again separated and 
formed into small bricks. ‘The Chinese distinguish 
between two kinds of the earth, which are obtained 
from different quarries, but appear to be almost 
alike. The country where Richthofen discovered the 
porcelain earth was: dovered with the densest vege- 
tation of azaleas, rhododendrous; and numerous 
other flowers. 

Fresh Meat rrom TRANSYLVANIA.—Meetings 
have been'recently held for the purpose of testing some 
imports of fresh meat and poultry from Transylvania. 
At the second of these meetings a lunch was provided, 
consisting entirely of\the meat in question. The re- 
sults were, in the opinion of all present, extremely 
satisfactory, both poultry and meat being found en- 
tirely free from any unpleasant flavour whatever, and 
absolutely identical in taste and appearance with any 
freshly killed. The process of preservation is very 
simple. ‘The food is packed in boxes, these are 
placed in larger receptacles filled with ice, and the 
whole transported by rail across the continent. After 
the luncheon a discussion in each instance took place, 
and expectations were expressed that the food could 
be imported in large quantities and on a commercial 
scale. 

InNpuSTRIAL ExuIBITIONS IN AMERICA.—A pro- 
posal has been made to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion in the United States to encourage “ industrial 
exhibitions,”’ in connection with the public schools of 
that country. 1t is proposed that the pupils should 
be induced to bring 10 the school once a week, or once 
a fortuight, some article of use made by themselves, 
to be exhibited and explained: under the supervision 
of the teacher, in the presence of the pareuts and 
friends. ‘he Commissioner, it is stated, entirely ap- 
proves of this plan, which he-considers to be a prac- 
tical development and application of the kindergarten 
system, and is of opinion that the youngest children, 
by a wise direction of their instinct to make some- 
thing themselves, may be taught several useful les- 
sons. He also commends the plan as a means of in- 
creasing the interest of parents and friends in the 
schools, and of ‘receiving their visits at stated in- 
tervals, while it would furthermore arouse in the 
children such an interest in the daily work of the 
household, the shop, and the farm, as will teach them 
the value and dignity of labour, and fit them for use- 
fulness. 


A JOURNEY BY RAIL. 


- OHAPTER V. 

Wuite Avon stood in despairing bewilderment, 
endeavouring through the darkness to trace the way 
Leonora had gone, a hand was laid on hisarm. With 
a cry of almost terror, he turned aud beleld the 
student, who, on the night of the fire, the fatal night 
when the wizard’s skeleton sprang from the cup- 
board, had animadverted so strongly upon the sorry 
love of jesting which had,induced the other to pro- 
duce so unwelcome a guest, 

“ Why, Avon,” he exclaimed, “where have you 
been hiding yourself all this time? All have missed 
you from your usual haunts, and I have been seeking 
you everywhere. Where have you been?” 

Avon stood speechless before the speaker. Where 
had he been? Did the comrade of his thoughtless 
days know nothing of all which had befallen him? 
Nothing of the fearful interruption of his marriage ? 
Nothing of the accusation against Lim and his im- 
prisonment ? 

Assuredly not, for he spoke as one speaks to a 
friend acvidentally met, after a few months of ordi- 
nary separation, He made no allusion either to the 
fire which had razed the house to the ground. 

* Don’t look so scared,” the other continued, “ I’m 
neither a bailiff nor a gaoler, to arrest or surprise you. 
Strange that we should meet to-night, when I have 
been seeking you for weeks. Don’t you recollect my 
writing to you on the subject of galvanism ?” 

Avon recalled the letter found upon him, which 
had compromised him so seriously, He merely an- 
swered : 

“ T have cause to remember it.” 

“ Well, I had nearly forgotten it myself,” continued 
the other, ‘when it was rather strangely recalled to 
my mem ry by an adventure an hour ago.” 

“What was that ?” Avon mechanically asked. He 
felt az if he were but a@ machine propelled by the 
will of others. 

“TI was sauntering down Oxford Street when a 
man passed, stopped at a window, turned, looked at 
me fixedly, and while something in his manner seemed 
to force my attention towards him, he advauced and 
said; 

“*Am T not addressing Mr. Gould ?’ 

“*That’s my name,’ I replied. ‘ What may you 
want with me?’ 

***T cannot speak here,’ he answered; ‘ but follow 
me "fia quiet street, and we can converse se- 
curely, 

















“J did so, for there wag something in the man’s 
eye which fascinated me, 

“ He stopped half way up Berners Street. 

“©You,’ he said, ‘and some of your friends have 
been searching for @ corpse to galvanize it, have you 
not ?’ 

“T was perfectly amazed ata stranger being ac- 
quainted with what I thought a secret confined to our 
own breasts, and I asked myself whether you had 
been too confiding to any one,” 

“T never spoke of our wish to mortal,” Avon said. 

“ Then Lam more than ever puzzled, for, seeing 
he was fully acquainted with our wish to try the ex- 
periment, [ did not hesitate in avowing it to him. 
He gave a peculiar laugh and said: 

“*T thought I was right ; so if you will bring a friend 
and meet me at midnight at a spot that I will pre- 
sently show you, I will take you where the thing you 
require may be found.’ 

**¢ One recently dead ?? I asked. 

“* Yes, within a few hours, will that do? 

“T replied ‘ Yes,’ and then we walked together to- 
wards this spot, but not a word more would he utter 
until we came to yonder corner, when he abruptly 
stopped and said: 

“*T will be here at this corner at twelve o'clock. 
Bring your friend ; don’t fail me, and I won’t you.’ 

“In an instant he was gone—where I cannot say. 
Puzzling over the adventure, resolving to see it out, 
I was thinking who I could take with me to this 
strange rendezvous when I met you.” 

“ What was the man like?” Avon asked, a nervous 
fever creeping over him. 

“He was so muffled up that I could scarcely see 
his face, for his hat was slouched over it; but hoe 
was very short—scarcely over five feet, [ should say, 
and his voice was as singularly grating as the laugh 
was unpleasant,” 

“Tis he!” fell from Avon. 

“He? who? I hope you have not been too con- 
fiding to a stranger.” 

“T never named our wish to mortal living, but [ 
lost your letter, and I fancy this man somehow got 

t 

“Ah, well,” answered Gould, with the reckless- 
ness of a medical student, “it can’t be helped now; 
come what may come we'll see it out. It is not 
murder. At all events there’s no time left for re- 
flection, for there he is at the opposite corner.” 

“TI don’t think I can go,” hesitated Avon. ‘Iam 
waiting for some one here.” 

“ A woman ?” laughed Gould; “ At your old tricks 
I see; but hang the woman: you can see plenty of 
them every day ; but not a body to galvanize. Come 
along.” 

And passing his arm through Avon’s he dragged 
him away from the church across to where the 
muffled figure stood. 

In vain Avon endeavoured to pierce the evident 
disguise of the man and see if his half-conceived 
suspicions were right, but he found it impossible to 
do so, and the few words uttered were more gutteral 
than shrill. 

“T have the one pervading thought in my heart,” 
he mentally said, “ which makes me see that dreaded 
being everywhere.” 

“You know,” said Gould, continuing his whis- 
pered conversation with the man, “that this is a 
ticklish matter to engage in. Where isthe body?” 

“The subject, as you medical men term such 
things,” was the reply, in a cold, suvering tone. 
“ Well, the subject is at Dr. Barker's.” 

“Dr. Barker’s! Why, we study under him.” 

“T know that, of course. No women folk there— 
the doctor’s keen, womer have tongues; only male 
attendants, Many a good subject I have taken there 
in a sack at night, chips atop, ships abottom, padded 
with chips; and if the police stop you to inquire, 
why, it’s only a bag of shavings to make the fire 
blaze, ha! ha! ha!” 

Ayon shuddered, Surely he had heard that laugh 
before! Could it be fancy ? 

“ Doctor's out of town, you know that,” continued 
the speaker; “all safe and quiet. Come along, the 
subject is waiting on his table.” 

As he uttered these words the man started off at 
a pace so extraordiuary for noiseless swiftness tit 
the two friends had the greatest difficulty in keeping 
up with him, Fortunately they knew where tho 
doctor lived, for when they arrived at the door 
there was no trace left of their strange guide. 

‘‘ Where can he be ?” asked Gould, almost breath- 
less with the race. “He must have gone into the 
house.” 

“ We'll bring him back,” answered Avon, 

The love of science had for the moment obliterated 
the past miserable days of bis memory. 

Gould rang gently at the door, in an instant it was 
opened, just as the one had been when Avon returned 
to Leonora’s house. But this time the figure was not 
concealed belind the door; their guide stood openly. 
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“Come in,” he said. “How slowly you walk. 
Don’t you know that such things will not brook day- 
light? We must make haste.” 

“But the batteries,” suggested Gould. 
take time to charge them.” 

“ When J undertake anything,” articulated their 
guide, “I don’t do it by halves.” 

There was no mistaking either the emphasis of 
these words or the fixed look of his eyes in\Avon’s 
direction, for though the hat-was slouched@over them 
the head was rigidly tarned:towards him, ‘But there 
was no possibility now of turning back, 

The man concluded with : 

“TI prepared all beforerwe met to-night. Come and 
try your skill.” 

Not one of the™usual attendants was visible, and as 
they followed him both’ Gould and Avon thought he 
must be the dostor’s confidential purveyor of subjects, 
aud thus had the entrée to the house secretly. Well 
they knew theirroad now, from the hall door down 
a long pa across an enclosed-by-walls forecourt, 
which openedfato'a very large room, lit only by 
windows placédthree:on either side up to the ceiling, 
the blinds of whftireompletely excluded all curiosity. 
The room nowwwas lit by gas, and-on the long C) 
beneath it laysa body covered with a sheet. 

What was4t:made Avon’s breath come andgorso 
quickly as h@béheld their guide, after carefully lock- 
ing the doorfilift a corner of the sheet ? 

If his life bad depended upon it he could not: have 
‘uncovered tim form. A dizziness cameover 
him as he swwithe other gradually withdraw: the 
covering ; atidesomething too was on Gould's spirit, 
for he, generéllywo impulsive, stood perfestly pas- 
sive now. 

A first anxfous)terrified glancepand thenJAvon’s 
breast expanded, ‘ithe )) p “breath once “more 
quickened the bled pyedterre lar motion. {Itwwas 
uot the one he #imes to-see there, but-a 
beautiful female formitin*tits: grave clothes. Jveonora 
was a brunette, eyemof ‘deepest hazel, and heir but 
little removed fronrraven blackness. The one’bvefore 
them now, so ealm;‘tike one placidly sleeping, “was 
of lily fairness. The covering. had fallen fromthe 
head, and a mass of hair fell» wildly around ber, it 
was not golden, it'more:resembled the pale yéllow of 
cocoon silk just wound and quite as fine in texture. 
It was a marvel of beauty. 

Gould uttered an exclamation of astonishment, 
while Avon stood transfixed before that still form. 

“Oh!” Gould exclaimed, at length, “ what a 
triumph of science if such a beautiful creature as 
that should by it be restored to life! Who was 
she?” 

He almost asked, in Hood’s words: 

“* Had she a father? had she a mother’ ?” 

Their guide was silent for some moments, wrapped 
in contemplation of the girl. 

“She had a doating father,” he said at last, “who 
‘would give worlds to see her back again in life. 1 
heard of your belief in your power to do so. I brought 
her here and sought you. Now to your work; you 
are safe from all. intrusion. If ”—and he turned 
towards Avon with a lurid glare more like the light 
one sees from the eye of a cat in the dark than 
anything human, “ if you succeed, you will meet your 
reward, There is the battery, charged; there all 
you can require. To your work; I leave you in 

eace.” 

Both Gould and Avon endeavoured to articulate, 
to beg of their strange conductor to stop and aid 
them if necessary ; but before they could get rid of a 
suffocating sensation oppressing them the door had 
opened, closed, and they were alone—alone with a 
creature so exquisite, even in death, that it seemed 
like desecration to touch her, even to rouse her out 
of that sound sleep, 

For a moment Avon felt impelled to try the same 
means which he had employed with Leonora, Then 
he shudderingly renounced the idea as his eye fell on 
the red witness of the deed on his hand; then, too, 
he felt disinclined to impart the secret of that event 
to Gould. No, no more blood should be shed—it 
seemed like sacrilege—for experiment’s sake on that 
lovely form; besides, was it not in the name of 
écience, and for science’s sake, that the idea had first 
entered their minds ? 

It should be then for that purpose, though a deeper 
wish might now also impel them to restore this 
being again to life, and to the father who, their guide 
said, was heartbroken at her death. 

All that was strange and unaccountable in their 
meeting with the man who had brought them thither, 
even the thought of Leonora, was momentarily for- 
gotten in the exciting wish to endeavour to recall back 
the soul to the mere humanity before them. Such 
things had been, why should they not be so again? 

Gould was the first to start from their silent con- 
templation of the dead, 

* Avon,” he said, “remember, what our strange 
guide reminded us of, that day must not see us at 


“Tt will 
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0 work; we must either succeed or fail before 
then.” 

** And if we fail what will become of this?” 

He laid a trembling hand on the silken hair. He 
could not touch the girl herself. 

“ We must leave it, he who brought it here will 
provide for its removal. Come, Avon, be a man. You, 
who possessed more nerve than most of us, are trem- 
bling like a girl. I do not recognize you.” 

“TI do not know myself, Gould, Come, let us to 
work. I shall be better soon.” 

Gould advanced to the battery and all the apparatus, 
and'then Avon, casting off the painful tremor which 
Yarn his nerves, set to work also with good 
will. 

There is an impetus given to us even in deepest 
“Sorrow when art assumes the ascendancy. The two 
students divested themselves of all which might im- 
pede theirefforts, and though the evening was chilly 
even forearly spring, Avon felt the heavy drops of 
beat and excitement dripping like stormy rain from 
his brow, but he no longer shuddered when approach- 
ing the still form before them. 

All had ‘been, as their strange conductor informed 
them, most carefully and scientifically prepared. It 
only remained for them to put in/practice the means 
within their reach. 

* * * * e 

“ Was that a movement,\Avon? Surely yes. The 

, — oe Place your hand on the heart—does 
t t ” 

“No, I feel no pulse, A stronger shock, Gould. 
She must awaken—she cannot be dead! “There is 
soul in that face, it cannot have abandoned its ‘tene- 
ment, A stronger shock, Gould! Stremger ! stronger ! 
Whymy own pulse bounds from 'the vibration! By 
Heavens, that arm moved! the fingers: relax—those 
waxen fingers linked together. Now the heart beats. 
Gould, by Heaven, it beats—bounds in her bosom ! 
Whato’clock is it? We must be quick! Daylight 
must not surprise us, or the doctor's attendants will 
be here. “Gould, we are rewarded. Oh, wondrous 
loveliness ! wondrous beauty! “She lives; but will 
she oo ? Have-we given her power to speak? The 

will spealoofus! We shall know what name 
and fame are——” 

Avon turned towards Gould, but like a statue he 
stood, as if his life had passed into that of the being 
before them. He stood perfectly speechless, gazing 
upon her while she slowly rose from her recumbent 
attitude, raised one hand and flung back the masses 
of silken hair, and then glided as it were to the ground, 
and stood looking in bewilderment, like one suddenly 
startled from sound sleep, at the students. 


CHAPTER VI. 

GouLD was brave, perhapsa man of more nerve 
and resolution than Avon, but then he liked to 
understand waht sort of being he had to meet. 
The bravest will quail before the supernatural, and 
there was something unearthly in this girl’s coun- 
tenance—something unnatural in this return to life. 
True, he had been fora length of time pondering upon 
the possibility of making the experiment which had 
proved so successful, and yet now that the dead had 
risen to life at the command of science he was ap- 
palled. There was something terrible in the still, 
pale, lovely face, with the fair hair hanging dis- 
hevelled around it, and the large blue eyes fixed 
questioningly upon the pair, as much as to say : 

“Why have you brought me back from rest in the 
spirit land ?”’ 

He dreaded hearing the voice. Had they restored 
speech too ? 

While this question was passing through his brain 
the lips parted, and a thrilling voice asked : 

“ WhereamI? Why am [I in this dress ?” 

And the solemn eyes were cast down in wondering 
survey of the long white robe which swathed her 
limbs. 

‘* Father,” she cried, anxiously, “father.” 

There was a death-like silence for some moments, 
in which the two men could hear their own hearts 
beat. The girl bent her head on one side as if listen- 
ing as she uttered this call. 

After those few anxious moments a smile—a 
strange, pale smile—flitted across her cheek and lip, 
and bowing her head, as if in reply to some invisible 
speaker, she uttered : 

“Tis well; it shall be so.” 

This was the final blow given to Gould's courage. 
Seizing his hat, which he had placed on a chair, he 
hastily unlocked the door of the room and fled with- 
out a word. 

In vain Avon called; no voice answered him, while 
in the distance he heard the hasty closing of a door. 
The too evident truth flashed upon him that Gould, 
after leading him into this dreadful position, had 
abandoned him to whatever might arise out of. it. 

* Will you not speak to me ?” asked a soft voice, 
“Tell me how and why I am here.” 

Avon stood speechless. What could he say ? How 
explain what had occurred? 


** Won’t you speak to me ?” she again asked, ina 
plaintive tone ; and, with a feeling of singular dread 
almost overpowering him, even prompting him to do 
as Gould had done—namely, to fly—he beh eld the 
figure of the resuscitated girl gliding by almost im- 
perceptible motion toward where he stood. He could 
scarcely see her move, yet the distance between them 
was ually diminishing. 

“Won't you speak to me ?” she whispered, closo 
tohim. “I have been away, away—dreaming, I 

think ; was it a dream ?—all among the angels in 
spitit-land, I saw you there ; there was another also. 
Where has he gone? Butit was you who were nearer 
and dearer tome! Won't you speak to me now? I 
want to know if it was your voice which called and 
bade me return.” 

As she spoke she laid a soft, white hand upon his 
arm and looked up into his face with eyes so full of 
intense feeling that they seemed swimming in tears. 

It was singular the thrilling through his frame of 
that touch ; gentle as it was it appeared to pervade 
his whole being as if her life were passing into his, 
now more to be one, but united to eternity witn 

er. 

Avon tried to release his arm from’ the:grasp so 
gentleand yet likeiron. Helookediwherface, there 
was a change—an inexplicable change, passing over 
it ; it was-fading away, gradually, just as'does a dis- 

solving view. One looks:wpon a battlefield, and 
even ‘while one looks the soldiers gradually fade from 
view, the glittering arms turn to’pillars, the horses 
overthrown become tesselated pavement, and out of 

. the battle-field with all itshorrors rises a magnificent 
eathedral, through the stainedyglass windows of 
which streams in the puremoonlight, casting shadowy 
forms on the deserted aisles, while the martial music 

pwhichaccompanied the previous*scene. changes to 
the solemn sound ofthe organ. 

Like this“transformation wasithe changs in tho 
girlowith the lovely flaxen hair. 

\' Weihave said he:looked:in her face ; he could not 
withdraw his gaze from it, that upturned face lean- 
ing on his bosom for, gradually she had crept close 
to side-until bethead vested on his breast ; his 
arm too had»encircled the form which seemed too 
frail to support-itself,; and ashe gazed down in an 
almost entrancin feeling upon her, more like be- 
witchment than the sober sense of reality, the won- 
derful change over her face gradually deepened in 
colouring, the flaxen hair became dark, the eyes 
hazel. And, with a loud cry, he strained her to his 
bosom. 

“ Leonora! my own, my life! 
Now who dare part us ?” 

This time there was no answer, no sinister laugh, 
all was calm and peaceful around them. 

Yet as Avon gazed around a shudder came over his 
frame, even amidst his happiness, for there stood 
the table on which the supposed body had lain, and 
there lay the sheet that had concealed it from view, 
and he asked himself : 

“Can this reunion be blessed? Is it Leonora? 
How is she here ?” 

But when a man loves, and is as by miracle re- 
united to the one he loves, reason soon loses its 


Mine once more! 


sway. 

Avon looked upon the being so closely clinging to 
him, and he no longer sought the how or possibility 
of the matter. 

Leonora was his. No power should part them 
again. 

‘** My life’s hope,” he whispered, “‘ we must go 


hence. Soon daylight will break upon us, and we 
dare not brave that. You might again be torn from 
me.” 

“ Stay,”’ she said, disentangling herself from his 
arms. ‘‘ I must cover this dress. I have left another 
upstairs.” 

“You have left another dress upstairs!” he arti- 
culated, gazing wildly at her. ‘* When?” 

“ Before you came I was here. I came to meet 

ou. I knew you would come.” 

“Where did we meet last ?”’ he asked, in amaze- 
ment and doubt. 

Leonora paused a moment before replying, and 
again leant her head on one side in the position of 
one listening, then looking up at him she said: 

* At the church door.” 

“ Why did you bid me farewell for ever ?” 

** To infuse more joy into our meeting.” 

And the arms clung round his neck as never be- 
fore had they done, and her lips were pressed to his 
cheek. 

He shuddered beneath her kiss, he felt sick at 
heart, yet he could not for worlds have said why it 
was so. 

“ Now,” she said, quitting his embrace, ‘I will 
cover this dress and we will go.” 

“Whither, Leonora? I dread to see you quit me. 
I fear another separation.” 

‘“‘ Fear not now,” she answered, in a slow, solemn 
tone. * In life and death, for ever, thou art mine and 
I thine.” 

With these words she disappeared, 





Where or how he could not, had his life depended 
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apon the knowledge, have said—she was gone, that 
was all he knew. 

In a few moments she returned, clad as Leonora 
had been the last time they met, in long black robes, 
which made her features paler, like one, indeed, just 
tisen from the grave. 

“ Come,” she said, again taking his arm, enclosing 
it in that strong. iron clasp. “Come. All is pre- 
pared. We must leave this at once.” 

“ Whither are we going. Leonora ?” 

She looked steadily in his eyes, as if fearful of 
telling him truly, and taking an earnest survey of 
his power of supporting some revelation. 

“Not now.”’ she uttered ; “ later. Trust to meand 
come quickly.” 

Flitting before himn—it could not be called walk- 
ing, it was the same motion as when she rose from 
ber coffin—she led the way out of the room, across the 
fore-court and down the passage, all so stilly done 
it was wonderful. Even the hall door noiselessly 
opened before them and they passed out. 

The day was not yet breaking. It was a soft 
morning in early spring, and even in London streets 
the air was balmy; and those, the so strangely re- 
united, sat side by side in a carriage which seemed 
noiseless!y to fly over the pavement, until they 
found themselves miles away, for thick woods sur- 
rounded them. and their carriage seemed to have 
made itself a passage through them. 

Where could it be? Nothing in England was like 
it that he had heard of or s:en. It was more like 
some wild African brushwood, the tendrils above 
them shooting downwards from the trees to embed 
themselves in the ground and so form tangled brush- 
wood anc bowers interminably. And, oh! the 
sweet-smelling flowers, he was almost faint with the 
odou. of them. 

And their very powerful influence had weighed 
down her eyes in sleep. She lay as still as an infant 
on his bosom, and for a moment he questioned with 
a shudder whether she was living, and he bent over 
and whispered her name, 

The hands which clasped his confirmed their clasp 
with that strange vigour which had thrilled him be- 
fore. 

It was waning moonlight above and around, the 
night passing into day. 

‘They crossed a plain and then he saw what he had 
not noticed before, that the pale mooulight reflected 
the shadow of their carriage on the ground. ‘The 
eifect was painfully striking; it looked like a spiri 
drive—that 1 ss carriage, or rather the outline 
of one, for it was all wiry and unreal in. shape, one 
of those strange, spider-like, skeleton carriages 
fashionable abroad, with wire-like body and wheels 
of immense heig:t. They, he and Leonora, seemed 
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suspended miraculously between them, while on, on 
flew, at a iong, swinging stride, the wild, almost 
unharnessed horses, from whose nostrils the breath 
burst forth in vapoury clouds. 

Their charioteer was almost invisible ; he was as 

it were a mere block propelling the wild animals, 
for all that could be seen of him were the long arms 
holding the reins. It was the shadow on the ground 
in the pale moonlight as they crossed the plaiu 
whieh told Avon all this. 
. Again they entered beneath the shade of woods, 
and here all changed ; whereas before their journey 
had been perfectly noiseless, now everything seemed 
waking to life in wild confusion. What power 
might divide those sounds, giving to each its ap- 
pointed purpose and name ? 

Every step of the horses was over crashing un- 
derwood and boughs. They plunged and neighed 
fiercely as under strange coercion. The driver 
called to them in tones which made Avon wince, yet 
he knew not why. 

A thcusand strange cries were around them ; not 
like the awaking of English woods to life and day. 
The noises were like the cries of myriads of parrots, 
the roar of wild beasts, the howling of wolves, until 
at length terrified for her he had won so hardly and 
strangely, lest some other dreadful fate awaited 
her, he called to the man to drive faster. 

Even the crack of the whip had an unearthly 
sound. i 

At last he decided nyon awakening Leonora. How 
could she sleep throush it? If danger or death were 
at hand they would share it together, butshe should 
not die without an effort to save. 

Her eyes opened widely upon him, not like orbs 
which had slept, but widely opened full of inquiry. 

*“ Fear nothing.” She pointed to their charioteer. 
“ He will stop when he should.” 

Still on they flew. What was that light before 
them? Volumes of smoke and flame, shrieks, cries, 
groans, a chorus of wild agony, and towards this 
with mad speed their horses were dashing forward. 

Avon called, implored, adjured their driver to 
stop or turn back, for he felt suffocating. There 
was no mistaking the sight, the gorse on the wide 
plain before them was on fire, the woods beyond 
were in flames, and the terrified, shrieking birds and 
animals might be seen dashing madly out of the 
flaming woods into the burning plain, to die in 
agony. It was horrible, and above the horizon rose 
the sun. Day was breaking on this fearful scene. 

Leonora raised herself from his bosom, smiling, 
as if the scene had no terror for her, and clasping 
him round the neck, pressed her lips tightly to his 
to still his cries uuti} he struggled beneath her em- 
brace for breath, 
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At that moment, that almost final one. of suffoca- 
tion, the long, thin arms of their driver turned the 
horses’ heads, even as he felt the flames licking 
their clothes. 

A wild laugh burst from Leonora as she drew 
back. 

**[ told yon we should be all right, Avon. It is 
your doom through fear and fire and flood to win 
me. See!” 

And as she spoke the horses dashed madly into 
the river towards which they had been turned, and 
floundered and sank to their haunches, snorting, 
struggling, while the long arms of their driver held 
them up, and a shrill, sweet voice cheered them on. 

The water rose to their knees in the carriage. 
Avon strove to lift Leonora in his arms above it, 
but her clasp of iron was round his neck, and her 
voice said: 

“T told you it must be so,” 

Shivering with cold and wet in his limbs, yet the 
big heat-drops poured down his face as every moment 
he expected to feel her washed from hisarms. But 
the shore was reached, and the sun burst forth, and 
again they dashed forward noiselessly, as at the 
commencement of that mad drive, but yet, though 
the scene around was one of calm and beauty, Avon’s 
heart beat with a sensation of intense pain; not fear 
—pain, the pain of presentiment ! 

Suddenly Leonora roused herself from the almost 
stupor which had overcome her, and, turning towards 
him, she laid both hands on his shoulders, 

“ Avon,”’ she whispered, ‘I love you. 
brave, good, and true. Leave me.” 

“Leave you!” he uttered, in the same tone. 
“Never! Come what will, come what may, I will 
never leave you now!” 

“ Avon, leave me,” she said again. “It is still 
time. I will tell you when to do so. If you persist 
more than ruin is before you. Do I not tell you that 
I love and would save you? Leave me! I am not 
all bad, all bad !” and the voice rang as if in anguish, 
“T love and pity you, leave me!” 

“ Never, Leonora!” 

Hist!’ she whispered in his ear. ‘“ You have 
one chance. We are approaching a spot where a 
suicidal thought was stayed by repentance ; on that 
spot you can drop down and fly me. Do so. 1 will 
tell you when, Will you, Avon ?” 

The voice of supplication was almost tearful as 
she grasped his hands in hers, now trembling and 
burning. 

“T will never leave you, Leonora, come what :nay.” 

“TItis past!” she uttered, and a thousand voices 
seemed to chorus the words, “and thou art mine, 


You are 


‘aud I thine!” 


(To be continued V 
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OHAPTEBR III, 
He lay in tliat repose which is not sleep, 
She stood aside in silence; did not weep, 
But wrung her handgand cried for secrecy. 
Marvel Foz. 

PavuL CLEMENT opened the envelope, glancing up 
at the same time from under his well-pencilled brows 
suspiciously at the veiled woman, whose eyes he felt 
convinced were fixed upon him, although he could 
not see them. She never moved, but sat like a black 
statue, grimly and silently confronting the young 
man, 

He looked now at the paper which he held in his 
hand; it was headed thus: 

** Diana Dalby is the most beautiful woman in this 
county, and you love her distractedly. Not only is 
she above you in rank, not only are you too poor to 
hope to be able to support her for many years to 
come; but you know her parents would oppose rou 
even if it were possible for you to take possession at 
once of a much more flourishing profession and prac- 
tice than that of Doctor Dalby himself. They look 
much higher for their daughter, Yet still, in spite of 
all these difficulties, you continue to love Diana. Hope 
has not died out in your heart, instinct tells you that 
with your talent, your youth, your energy, your good 
looks, you need not despair, and you do not despair, 
and for that very reason you suffer more, because you 
have to undergo all the tortures of uncertainty. You 
are not «ware of it, bat you have friends who are 
willing and anxious ‘to assist you, who can put it into 
your power to possess yourself of a competence, which 
may almost be termed a fortune. Ounce the rightful 
owner of this, you gan fairly try your chance with 
Diana herself. She is a high-spirited girl, and only 
let her understand that you can give her as many 
comforts as she enjoys at present, and she will not 
obey her papa and mamma in preference to the dictates 
of her own heart, if she happens to love you. 

“ And now, how are you to earn this competence ? 
Simply by lending yourself to a scheme which has 
for its object the re-establishment of a vast property 
into the possession of its rightful owner. All that 
you are requested to do is, first to promise secrecy, 
and next to act in concert with the person who brings 
you this. Her name you do not kuow, but she knows 
yours, and ail the ins and outs of your existence. 

“W. L.* 


These letters were written large, and signed at the : 
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foot of the page. Tho manuscript was executed in a 
remarkably distinct style of caligraphy. 

Clement came and stood by the bearth-rug, holding 
the strange letter in his hand. He smiled a little sar- 
castically at the veiled lady, at the same time his lieart 
was beating fast, and there was a bright flush upon 
his fair cheek, 

“T suppose I am indebted to the time and the sea- 
son for this odd masquerading ?” he said, “ ‘This is 
a game for new year’s eve; but lamin no mood to 
join in these pastimes, and I am not one whom you 
could easily make a dupe of.” 

The veiled woman rose to her full height, which 
was really majestic and imposing. She waved one 
hand towards Paul Clement, and then she said, briefly: 

“ Silence !” 

There was such an unearthly, metallic ring in her 
voice that, despite his manliness and his resolution, 
Clement had some difficulty in repressing a start. A 
new theory now entered the brain of the medical 
student. Doubtless this woman was mad—ajn escaped 
lunatic from an asylum. He resolved to treat her ac- 
cordingly. He folded his arms then defiautly across 
bis chest, and confronted his nucturnal visitor with a 
bold and determined stare. 

“You think I am mad!” cried the lady, and her 
harsh voice rang through the room like a clamorous 
bell. ‘‘Iam not mad, young man, no more insane 
than your sarcastic self, or your worshipful master, 
Doctor Dalby. You need not think it for one moment, 
But I know a great deal more thanall the other peo- 
ple in this good town of Northwick St. John’s put to- 
gether. I can tell you the history of all the families 
in the county, I am perfectly well acquainted with 
the story of your own childhood. I kuow how your 
uncle John used to scowl at you when you camein to 
meals, and how your aunt Martba used to give you 
dry toast for breakfast, aud sky-blue milk and water 
all through the cold months of the winter, while she 
and your uncle eat muffius and ham and drank strong 
tea at another table. All this [ could tell you of, 
and many things besides that wouldastonish you. Do 
you remomber losing the gold watch you were sent 
for by your uncle? Do you remember how you hid 
away fora whole week in the cottaze of your old 
nurse, frightened to death to show yourself at home 
in anticipation of the terrible whippiug you were sure 
to receive, and how the watch was found a fortuizht 
afterwards in its red leather case iu acorn field when 
the corn was reaped? You never knew how it was, 
for you had fallen asieep under the hedge with the 
watch-case by your side, and your theory was that you 
must have arisen in a dream and hidden the leather 
case amid the corn forsafety. Afterwards you went 
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home and, to yourastonishment, you were not beaten 
I could tell you many other things. Do you remember 
the new suit of claret-coloured velvet which was 
given to your little neighbour and playmate, Frank 
Hardcastle, on his birthday, and that being your birth- 
day also, you could not but mark the difference, for 
your aunt, Miss Martha, took that occasion to scold 
you bitterly for wearing your clothes out so fast? You 
weut upstairs, lay on your little bed, cried and wished 
yourself dead,” 

Paul Clement started very visibly. The colour 
deepened on his fair cheek, and his eyes blazed. 

“Why, who are you? What are you?” he cried. 

The lady laughed and pointed to the German book, 
which Paul had tossed carelessly on the table. 

“There,” she said, “ you have been reading of 
things more extraordinary than I have told you now. 
It is enough for you to understand that all your past 
is as well known to me as it is to yourself. But, more 
than that, I can read your future, which you caunot do, 
I will not offer to tell your fortune, to use the vulgar 
phrase, but I can inform you truthfully of what will 
befall your friends. I can tell you what those you 
are most interested in are doing, Diana Dalby is flirt- 
ing with an officer, an heir to a title, and before long 
a splendid proposal will be made for her hand. Wie 
you see her again she will be so gracious and smiliog, 
that, intoxicated with hope, you will be upon the point 
of declaring your love, But i warn you, do not be 
too precipitate! Diana is not one to give her love 
hastily. Once compromised, you are always in her 
power. Do not be too humble with Miss Dalby, it 
will not pay.” 

“ T assure you, madam,” cried Clement, almost an- 
grily, “that I do not in the least covet your advice, 
nor desire that you should interfere with my affairs.” 

“Tam perfectly aware of that,” replied the veiled 
lady, sarcastically. “If I were a man you would 
take me by the shoulders and turn me out.” 

“ Certainly I would,” replied Clement, hastily. 

“ But siuce I am a woman,” observed the veiled 
lady, composediy, “ you will do nothing of the kind 5 
you are too manly to insult one of the weaker sex.’ 

“Perhaps you will tell me what you require ot 
me ?” demanded Clement. 

“Perhaps you will sit down and have the patience 
to listen to me,” replied the veiled lady. 

Clement seated himself, and, with a sarcastia 
smile, awaited the explanation of the veiled lady. 

* There is a task before you, Mr. Paul Clement, 
and if you perform it well you shall be rewarded. 
You have much ski!l in surgery and medicine, Now 
I desire that you should cowe with me and attend 
to a patient.” 
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She bronght out the word slowly and hesitatingly. 
“Tam always willing to afford all the assistance 


which such professional skill as I possess renders 
me capable of affording,” rejoined the young man, 
gravely. 

a Clement could not see the lady’s face, so closely 
was it veiled, but there was something in the gesture 
of the gloved hands which she extended towards him, 
there was something in the toneof her voice when 
she spoke, which induced him to believe that could 
he have raised that thick covering he would have 
discovered that the strange womian was making gri- 
maces at him—grimaces expressive of mockery, scorn 
and spite. 

“Such professional skill!” she said, striving to 
mimic his tone. “You do not vauut then very 
highly. Mr. Paul Clement, you are only a boy, per- 
haps you’ may be conceited, at any rate you are 
clever ; but 1 must submit to put up with such assis. 
tance as I can procure. I have applied to you because 
you are discreet, because I believe you to be honour- 
able. If you are conceited:and desperately in love 
what does thet: matter tome? Telbme will you come 
with me at once, will you attend tothe patient whom 
I shall bring you to visit?” 

“At present Iam waiting theretarn of Doctor 
Dalby,” replied Paul. “The servants are all goneto 
bed.” 

“ Doctor Dalby will not retarn’until»past four 
o'clock,” asserted the veiled woman, ‘ Iewill undertake 
to convey you away in a carriage which waits out- 
side, and to set you down at this doorin an hour and 
a half from this time—then it “will not be quite two 
o'clock.” 

“I would gowith you at once,” cried Clement, “if 
you would tell me where I am to goto, and not wrap 
yourself in such an impenetrable disguise of mystery, 
Lxeuse my saying, madam, that so much «secrecy 
makes one suspect y.” 

“Do you imagine,” -sheidematidéd ,:implisively 
“ that as soon as you are house 
accomplices who will enter aiid-rob ‘the*dear: 
doctor? Why, you know as wellas I do thatthe 
doctor's plate is not real silver, and would not’ sell 
for much if it wire melted down, Mrs. Dalby has 
emptied her jewel-case to-night to deck her fair 
daughters and herself for this ball at the country inn. 
I do not believe that there is a single locket or ring 
or chain to be found upstairs. Besides, you can 
awaken one of the men-servantsif you like. You can 
tell him to await your return, if you think that it is 
my inteution to murder you and then enter the house 
with your latch-key.” 

“TI do not fear that,” rejoined Clement ; “ but it is 
aot rigiit for me to endanger Doctor Dalby’s pro- 
perty. I will do as you say, then. I will awaken the 
tman-servant. I will leave the latch-key iu his posses- 
sion, aud tell him to sit up until my return.” 

Clement then left the room, awakened the man- 
servant, returned, and buttoned himse!f into his great- 
coat; then pulling a far cap well down over his brows, 
he announced himself as ready to follow the veiled 
woman. He took the precaution of leaving his small 
gold watch and what money he possessed safely be- 
bind him in bis own room. 

“ And now you are ready?” asked the veiled wo- 
quan, 

Paul Clement bowed his head in assent. 

“ And have you your case of instruments and any 
strong restoratives in your pockets ?” 

As she made these inquiries there wasa great tre- 
mor in her voice. 

“I never travel without them,” was the reply of 
Clement. 

The man-servant, half-asleep and half-dressed, now 
followed the young student and the veiled lady to 
the hall-door, saw them go out into the wind and 
snow, then locked aud bolted the door, and retired to 
the surgery, where, seated before a blazing fire, he 
forgot Lis annoyances in a heavy slumber. 

Meanwhile Paul Clement and the veiled woman 
were out in the cold aud the wind and the snow and 
the heavy darkness, 

The woman never opened her lips all the way down 
Saint Peter’s Street. - 

At the corner of a narrow lane close under a lamp- 
post stood a black carriage with two black horses. 

A man, wrapped from throat to heels in a black 
overcoat, without speaking a word and as thongh he 
had expected them, let down the steps of the carria-e. 

The strange lady entered it and Ulement followed 
ber. 

“Excuse me,” said the veiled woman, in her sharp, 
metallic voice. 

As slie spoke the driver had regained his seat and 
the carriage was moving on. 

Then she dextrously pushed up the inside shutters 
which were before each window. There was a lamp 
burning in the roof of the carriage, 

“It is very close,” pleaded Paul, dubiously. 
“TItis very cold,” rejoined the veiled woman, in a 


/sreaked so at every step. 


}a key thrust into-a.keyhole,-a!door »pushed Sack, 
} and Glement is walking 
—— behind him-is 


decided voice ; “and let me remark to you, young sir, 
that it isa part of our contract that you do not look 
once out of the window, nor make any inquiry as to 
the route which we are taking.” 

Clement smiled. 

“*T suppose I must acquiesce,” he said. 

For about half an hour the pair proceeded in 
silence, 

It was impossible to travel rapidly onsuch asnowy 
night. 

All at ones the carriage came to a standstill. 

The lady prodaced a thick silk handkerchief of 
many colours intermixed. 

“ You must not objeot,” she said, in her authoritative 
tones, “ that bind youreyes. It will be only while 
we descend fromthe carriage ; while we enter the 
house and ascend’thestairs, ‘hen you will attend to 
your patient,” 

She sighed a desperatesizh as she spoke. 

Siaee Olement had entered upon this adventure he 
determined to go through’ with it,anud-he consented 
that his eyesshould be bound. 

Very closely and very tightly did the Jady fasten 
the bandage.’ It was impossible for Paubashe stepped 
out of thejeerriage to see a'singieglimpseof the moon- 
light. He felt the bitter wind. 

The lady led him by-the hand. “He ‘beard an iron 
‘gate creak on tits: li ; bis feet »were erunching 
‘down the snow y-on a gravel path. »Several 
evergreen bushes werewtrainiug aud rustling inthe 


wind. 
Presently he mountéd-a' flight of {then 
a.door was openedyand hestood ina stone jthe 


jady-all this while was holding him by-the hand. 
\Next-he mounted:a wooden«staircase, w 
carpeted, but which inust-bave been vyery 


Next along ge, then«a panse before»eideor, 


over @thick carpet..Aad now 
the strong, nimbie 
his batdege jti dallosteens olen 

3 4 t falls: thiesyestethevarpet. 

Hexis:in-a ,‘encient Troom/teddsomely 
furnished with ancient furnitare. hy 

The blue velvet chairs date as far back as the reign 
of Louis the Fourteenth, the couches, the mirrors, and 
the china ornaments all belong to that age of mas- 
sive magnificence, 

There is a bedstead with heavy blue velvet cur- 
tains. Large wax candles in sconces are burning in 
different parts of the room. 

The veiled woman approached the bed and drew 
back the curtains, Then she lifted a caudlestick from 
an inlaid table. In this candlestick burnt a thick 
wax taper. 

The light fall upon au awful sight. 

It was the dead face of a handsome man of per- 
haps six-and-twenty years old. 

But there was no rapture of repose on that coun- 
tenance. The mouth was set into a hard grin, the half. 
closed eyes seemed to glare savagely into vacancy, 
the complexion was purple and discoloured, 

Doctors are never supposed to lose their self-pos- 
session, but Clement could not suppress a sudden 
start, and he said, in a tone of dismay, horror, and 
surprise: 

“Why, this man has met with a violent death ; he 
has been murdered !” 

As he spoke he stripped down the bedclothes. 
Round the neck of the dead manu was a livid mark, 

The young medical student shook his finger menac- 
ingly at the veiled woman. 

** This man has been strangled!” he said. 

She flung herself upon the floor and embraced the 
knees of Paul, and her voice came from her in a wail 
of anguish. 

“ Say not so, say not so!”’ she cried out. “ Do not 
tell me theré is no hope. I have waited all day be- 
lieving firmly that medical skill could bring him back 
to life. I have rubbed his poor, cold feet. I have 
heaped clothes upon him. 1 will not believe that he 
is dead; he is bone of my bone, and flesh of my 
flesh.” 

‘* How then did he come by his death ?” demanded 
the young man, sternly. “Woman, this must be 
looked into, I keep no such dark secret as this.” 

“Do you tell me there is no hope?” she shricked 
out, “Can you not put him ina bath ? can you not 
bleed him? Oh, and I have waited in hope all day, 
aud now you tell me to despair. Young man, you 
kuow not what a demon you raise in me when you 
tell me with that firm cruelty that he is dead.” 

Clement would have given much to see the work- 
ing of her face at that moment, but the veil was al- 
ways closely down. 

“There is no hope,” he said, 
dead and has been murdered!” 

Clement had no pity for the veiled woman; he re- 
garded her grief as assumed, and he considered her 


“Yonder man is 











as @ murderess, or an accomplice in a murder. 
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“ You had better confess,” he said, sternly, “ what 
you know of this crime. Your veil will nét protect 
you from discovery to-morrow!” 

“ Discovery !” she cried, bitterly. “I do not dread 
that because I know it is impossible. I beara charmed 
life. Iam notas other women. Yonder man,” and 
she pointed to the murdered youth, “ met, as you say, 
with a violent death at half past eight this morning 
in the prison-yard of the couaty town five miles from 
hence. You heatd of the case of Robert Hardwick, 
the attoraey’s clerk, who shot his employer, rifled the 
iron chest of five hundred pounds, escaped to the coast, 
s>t sail in. an American’ vessel,:was:tracked, followed, 
brought back again, tried,»condemued and executed. 
Yes, that is Robert Hardwick. “Not his real name by 
any means, No, no, no, He is a:gentleman born 
nay, more, # nobleman born, by rights,and I—I havo 
wealth enough and to spare, and what-will not money 
buy, young man? It will buyreverythiag. It bought 
the warder, it bought the gaeler, it bought the chap- 
lainjand they puta silver-pipeiuto his throat which 
was-to' prevent the cruel rope from doing-its dea ily 
work. They smiled at the idea, but I-believed iu it; 
aud-this morning they gave me_leave to-bury my 
dead. “Ibrought hinraway in my: close_carriage ; he 
was carried out and laidin this’ bed. » Lhaveat least 
two friends who are faithful. I wilted until night- 
fall before seeking» a doctor, and then I-sought you, 
because you are young@ad warm-heartéd@andin love, 


and I thought yow would pity me.” 


‘Aud Clement didpity:her now) for he began to 
bélieve her thoroughly. 

““ Heaven knows,” ho\said, mournfully, “that I 
ewich I could do something to -belp you, bat [ 


hich wag reannot,” 


‘Thewhe wrung her hands.and uttered a piercing 


\isbiriekywhich pierced the kind heart of Paul. 


Stiddenly:the strange veiled'woman drew the cur- 
tains add» seemed-all-at-once-to recover her self- 


possession. 

“Well, sif’she said, “and so itisallover. But 
T have: “youra* reward and: you*shall have 
one.” 'Bhewenttoetableas she spoke, pulled out a 
‘Glementand placed a purse iu lis 

‘Pherevarefity: in'that,” she said, 
“That sum will perhaps sufficiently pay you for your 
trouble and remunerate you for your courage and 
kindness.” 

Money was very acceptable just then to the strug- 
gling student, who had his way to make in a hard 
aud pitiless world, but there seemed to him a stain 
about this gold, and he refused to take it. It appeared 
that shame and ill-fortune must follow his accept- 
ance of this money. Gently and firmly then he 
we to be paid for his services in this strange 
atair, 

His curiosity was very strongly excited, and he 
would fain have seen something of the workings of 
the veiled woman’s face. It was impossible by her 
voice to judge of the age of this personage. Was 
she the dead man’s wife, his sister, or his mother? 
One thing was certain, she had regarded the young 
man with the most passionate love, but all the while 
the veil was before her face, and she stood at the foot 
of the bed silent in her great anguish. 

Clement took up bis hat and stood for a moment 
dubious and in great perplexity, he knew not how to 
take leave of this odd woman. 

“Good evening, madam,” he said; “as far asa 
stranger inay venture to express his deep sympathy 
with you in your great afiliction I venture to express 
mine, and now, if you will permit me, I will take my 
leave, for the hour grows late.” 

Then the veiled woman made a stride towards 
him and laid her hand upon his shoulder, 

“You must not go without me,” she said, in her 
hoarse voice, Then she drew out the bandage from 
her pocket. “You must consent to be bandaged 
again,” she said. 

Clement felt inclined to remonstrate, 

“Can you not trust to my honour?” he asked. 
“You tell me that yonder unhappy man, who this 


morning yielded up his life on the scaffold, owned . 


in truth another name than that by which he was 
known. You say that he was a gentleman, nay, by 
rights, a nobleman.” Here Paul looked up at the 
lofty ceiling and around at the mirrors, the sofas, 
the vases, the heavy antique furniture, which cer- 
tainly bore wituess to aristocracy and to wealth. 
“ Even if I knew perfectly well that he who suffered 
this morniug under the name of Robert Hardwick 
was in truth the son of the first nobleman in Eng- 
land, prime minister, lord chancellor—what you 
will, I should never betray the secret, trust me.” 
“Tt is well to trust,” responded the veiled woman; 
“but it is better to take precaution, No, if you 
please, you will allow your eyes to be bandaged. If 
you will not allow it I have those within call who 
will enforce my orders. It were more decorous not 


to desecrate the cuamber of death by an unseemly 
sirvuggle.” 
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“T certainly have no wish,” replied Clement, “ to 
struggle with your servants or to oppose your wishes, 
I asked you to trust me, but you have refused; ban- 
dage my eyes then.” 

So the veiled lady bandaged the eyes of the young 
man more tightly than before. Then she led him by 
the hand along the passages, down the wide stair- 
case, across the hall, down the steps, along the garden 
path where the wind was still piping and moaning 
among the wildly tossing evergreen bushes, and then 
they were close to the carriage, and the steps were 
jet down, the veiled woman entered with him, the 
shutters were put up, the carriage rolled off. Sud- 
denly and swiftly the woman cut the bandage with 
her scissors—there was the light burning in the roof, 
there was the veiled woman silent in her corner. 
What did it all mean? Most intense curiosity per- 
vaded the mind and soul of the young student. He 
ransacked his brain to find out a reason for this 
strange and mysterious occurrence. What wild and 
wicked young squire or noble was there in the 
neighbourhood who had gone abroad and been 
missing of late years? Was there any young heir 
supposed to be dead who would answer to the 
description of this miserable Robert Hardwick. No. 
Paul could remember nothing of the kind; nota 
single coincidence agreed with this odd, wild, 
terrible story. Shortly the wheels of the carriage 
were rumbling over the stones of Northwick St. 
John’s. Then it stopped, the coachman d ded from 
his seat, let down the steps and opened the door, 
Clement alighted at that very dark street corner where 
he had had first seen the equipage. 

He bowed to the veiled lady and she returned the 
salute, ‘Ten at once the horses were turned round, 
and the black carriage was driven off at an enormous 
speed ; it was round the corner and out of sight iu 
half a minute. Clement stood gazing after it like 
one in a dream. The snow was falling, the moon was 
sailing in the clouds, the wind was. blowing, the 
bells of St, Crispin’s were ringing in the new year and 
the streets were empty. Clement hastened home to 
St. Peter’s Street, sprang up the steps, pulled the 
bell and had to repeat the summons twice before he 
could rouse the man-servant sleeping by the fire. 

As soon as he had entered the house, dismissed the 
servant to his bed, and found himself once more in 
his arm-chair, with the strange German book lying 
open where he had left it, he began to doubt the evi- 
dence of his senses, and to question whether the oc- 
currences of the last hour and a half had not all been 
the imaginations of a distempered dream. Presently 
there came a loud ring at the bell. His heart leaped 
up, for he kuew it was Diana, peerless Diana, returned 
from the public ball at the “ Loving Cup,” He rushed 
to the hall door and opened it. 

This time no dark-veiled figure entered, there was 
Doctor Dalby, a little sharp-featured, white-haired 
man, prematurely gray. His hat was pulled down well 
over his brows, a rough, warm gray coat enveloped 
him from throat to heel. On his arm learned a stout 
lady in green satin—not but that she was encased in 
a cloak of fur, only the green satic skirt could be seen 
for all that. 

Behind these two came another couple, beautiful 
Diana, in her canary-coloured satin, her little saucy 
scarlet hovd with its border of white swan’s-down, 
her gaily tripping feet, her glorious eyes alight with 
merriment, mischief, and something more tender 
than either of these, so Clement fancied, but his jealous 
heart felt a horrible pang, for perchance the tender- 
ness was not for him. 

The fair, round arm was linked in with a manly 
aud muscular one, cased in rich sealskin, aud a noble- 
jooking head was bent over hers. 

It was the splendid Captain Chatteris, whose hand- 
some face looked witb a frank smile into the no less 
handsome but troubled countenance of Paul Clement, 
medical student. 

The captain walked on into the study, or surgery 
as it was called. 

Everybody smiled upon Paul Clement and thanked 
him for sitting up, everybody, even Mrs, Dalby, who 
was by nature cold and sour anc disagreeable in a 
high degree. Captain Chatteris liad come home with 
Diana from the ball in a hired carriage from tho 
“ Loving Cup.” He could not stay above five miuutes, 
because this carriage was waiting for him, and he was 
going to sleep at the hotel. But it seemed to the 
jealous Paul that the five mipvutes were likely to 
stretch into ten minutes, for Disna had so much to 
say, and the captain had so muc.: to answer. 

*“Coutrast us together, “thonght Paul to himself, 
“yonder gay and joyous aristocrat, and I, the poor, 
penniless student. How manly an‘. noble he must seem 
by comparison to myself in the e) es of the girl of the 
world—and, a!though I adore and worship her, Diana 
Dalby is a girl of the world. He, this Captain Chatteris, 
isan athlete, who can wrestle and ride, hunt and 
shoot ; he could fight if needs. were on a battle-field 
bravely, and to the death. 








“ Then he is heir to a brilliant fortune and title, he 
is a spleudid-looking man, noble Norman blood runs 
in his veins. He is not obliged to fight the world as I 
am, for the world bows down to him. I must look 
inexpressibly ‘and detestably moan in the eyes of 
Diana when she contrasts me, with this gallant gontle- 
man, 

And yet Paul Clement was tall aud erect. If his 
countenance were sterner and graver than that of 
Captain Chatteris, the chiselling of his features was 
as perfect; his eyes were bright and thoughtful, his 
complexion fair and delicate, with a fresh, healthy 
tinting, despite his late hours of study and his con- 
tinual hard work. But Clement was poor and ob- 
scure, while Captain Chatteris was the idol of Lon- 
don circles, the finest man in the cavalry regiment, 
the heir to a title, the son of a noble! 

Well might Paul Clement bitterly contrast his for- 
tunes with those of this brilliant darling of the world. 

Diana chatted volubly, the good doctor rabbed his 
hands before the blaze, and presently he said to Paul 
Clement : ° 

* There is a flask of brandy in that little sideboard, 
and you know where to find a jar of water and the 
little brass kettle and the lemons, and the luaf sugar. 
Suppose you brew us all a bowl of punch. We are 
all well on now into the new year, and we may as 
well wish each other happiness.” 

Stout Mrs. Dalby looked very much asif she would 
have liked’to prevent this little convivial plan of her 
hasban:i’s, but she reflected that Captain Chatteris 
was heir to thirty thousand a year, and that he was 
smiling upon her daughter Dina. She smiled then 
upon those assembled, although her smiles were 
always sourly and grudgingly given. She un- 
fastened her fur cloak and exposed her fat neck and 
shoulders aud fat arms, all glistening with gold 
chains aud heavy bracelets set with emeralds, rabies 
and opals, for Mrs. Dalby owned soine fine jewellery. 
Clement brewed the punch and Captain Chatteris 
stayed on, and then everybody had alittle glassful, 
even dainty Diana, although she only held the small 
goblet on the tips of her tiny fingers, and looked at 
it, aud now and then put her lips to the glass, 

At length Captain Chatteris took his leave. Eow 
thankful Clement was to see him depart we need 
hardly say. 

When the young student returned to the study he 
found Mrs. Dalby virtuously engaged in soubbing her 
husband most heartily. 

“ Su those are your notions of the way to entertain 
a gentleman,” she said, contemptuously. “ Brandy 
puueh, indeed! Do you think he is accustomed to 
that at Merton Court?” 

“T daresay he is, my dear, in the billiard-room 
and among his own friends.” 

* Are we his friends and have we any right to class 
ourselves with Lord and Lady Romilly and visitors 
at Merton Court, Doctor Dalby? Mr. Clement, I hope 
you will put away these evidences of what looks like 
vulgar dissipation. Diana, come to bed,” this was said 
sharply to her daughter, who had just vouchafed a 
bright smile and a kind word to hor father's assis- 
tant, 

“ Good night, Mr. Clement,” she said, sweetly, and 
she extended her hand to the young man. 

Another moment and she was gone. Her father and 
mother and Clement were left alone in the surgery, 
with only the firelight flickering against the walls 
and the huge shadow of the great skeleton fantasti- 
cally dancing on the ceiling. 

A low tap came to the door; another moment and 
Diana, beautiful Diana, in her canary satin and glitter- 
ing jewels, stood close beside Paul. 

“I dropped my little ruby brooch, Mr. Clement,” 
she said, softly, “1 heard something fall and forgot 
it again while Captain Chatteris was talking. Would 
you mind helping me to look for it?” 

Paul lighted a candle, found the brooch at once, and 
handed it to Diana. 

“Oh, thank you,” she said, gratefully. “It is 
small but it is valuable, this heart-shaped brooch.” 
She was leaving the room but she turned rouud again 
and said, pleasantly: “Iam afraid you must have 
passed a very dull evening.” 

“I never pass merry ones, Miss Dalby,” replied 
the young man, gravely. “I ama worker, not a 
pleasure-seeker.” 

* Is that a reproach for me?’ she asked, archly. 
“Youwise men of books and work hold us pvor, 
frivolous women in something like coutampt.” 

There was a certain tremor in her voice which 
startled and amazed Paul. She came up to the table 
now and grasped it firmly, as though to give emphasis 
to what she was about to say. 

“You should be charitable, Mr. Clement,” she 
said, “and you should recollect how difficuit it is 
for women to find a sphere of action which shall be 
at once noble and dignified and useful, and which 
shail escape ridicule, which is one of the hardest 
scourges which women have to bear. If a woman 





takes to languages and science and literature, she is 
scoffed atas a Blue. If she gives herself up to works 
of charity, district visiting and the like, she is snp- 
posed to have clerical tastes and to be angling for 
some parson with a rich living, If she stays at home 
and attends to the housekeeping she is regarded as 
& commonplace, jog-trot personage. No, Mr. Clement, 
there is nothing for us to do save to dress and dance 
and lead a butterfly life while we have the chance, 
and I assure you it is very pleasant. And now promise 
me that you will come to Grandmother Grant’s great 
ball to: morrow night; all the town will be.there and 
half the county. It will be a sort of monster meet- 
ing, but it will be intense fun. You will come, will 
you not? I have a ticket for you.” 

Clement was bewildered, It seemed to him in- 
credable that Diana, hard and flippant as he had 
sometimes thought her, should interest herself on his 
account. He would not give way to the feeling of 
ecstasy which strove to excite’ his brain like new 
wine and he said to himself, sadly: 

“ Diana is a coquette aud she is mocking me.” 

Nevertheless he did what she asked him; he pros 
mised to go to Grandmother Grant's ball. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A voice came in the night, a tender voice, 
Awful and low-toned, passionate and wild; 
And yet its tones made Auna’s heart rejoice, 
She looked and wondered like a three-years’- 
child. Maxwell Fox 

JOSEPHINE BRAUVILLIERS loft the gallery from 
which she had seen Captain Chatteris flirting with 
Diana Dalby. She kept repeating to herself that she 
had acted like a simpleton in thinking so much of 
that gallant officer. 

But although poor Josephine had fared but scantily 
that day she could scarcely touch any of the rich 
supper which Mrs. Bevan had laid out in the parlour 
below, and before the new year came in she had 
pleaded fatigue and begged to be conducted to her 
chamber. 

This was @ small, square room at the end of a long 
passage. It was quaiutly furnished, as were all the 
rooms at the “ Loving Cup.” 

The wind rattled against the window-panes, and 
Miss Ticer said, while placing the candlestick upon 
the chest of drawers: 

* Here is a flannel wrapper for you, Josephine, and 
you must keep yourself warm and shut your ears to 
all the noises which may disturb you, for the wind 
makes sad riots in this old place, and, besides, you 
will hear the braying of the band in the ball-room 
whenever the door at the end of this gallery is 
opened,” 

Josephine promised not to be frightened, embraced 
her friend, undressed, extinguished her candle, 
prayed and theu crept into bed. 

She was very unhappy, but she was young, she 
was fatigued, and soon she sank into a deep, dreamless 
sleep. 

She slept on until long after the braying of the 
band had ceased. She slept until the house was shut 
up and all its inmates had retired to*their rooms. 
But darkness was atill in the sky, thick darkness, 
and the wind was moaning and shrieking most dis- 
mally in the passages. 

Josephine shuddered, she scarcely knew why, and 
she remembered the story of foul-murdered Lady 
Marion. She covered her head with the bed-clothes 
and trembled in every limb, A deadly fear came 
over her when she heard a voice pronounce her 
name: 

*‘ Josephine, Josephine, Josephine Boauvilliers, I 
tell you [ will not listen to preachings, I will not be 
chilled by coldness, or driven to despair by tyranny, 
no matter in what shape tyrauny presents itself.” 

Josephine raised ‘her head now from the pillow, 
her spiritual terrors disappeared. ‘l'his was no ghostly 
voice, this voico which spoke of tyranny, and which 
reasoned so ably. There was silence now for a long 
time, and Josephine believed that she had been 
dreaming. 

Bat presentlythe voice spoke again. 

This time her naine was uttered twice in a loud, 
passionate whisper: 

“ Josephine, Josephine.” 

Then Josephine sat up and listened, her heart beat- 
ting, her veins tingling. 

That voice—it was tle voice of the man she loved, 
it was the voice of Chatteris! 

It spoke not again; and Josephine lay watching 
for the gray, cold dawn, Presently it peered in at 
the wiudows, soon it filled the chamber, the wiutry 
sun was getting up blood-red in the cast. The first 
of January would be'a cold and brilliaut day. The 
snow no longer fell, the wind was hushed, and an in- 
tense frost set in. 

A light rap at the door was followed by the en- 
trance of the blooming barmaid Misa ‘Ticer, dressed 
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in a purple merino, with her black hair elaborately | favourite subjects in a winter residence at Nice and 


arranged over very high cushions, 

“ T hope you have not been disturbed by the ghosts,” 
she cried, gaily. 

Josephine looked cautiously around the room. 

“T heard @ voice,” she whispered, “ in the night.” 

Miss Ticer burst into a smothered laugh, and mo- 
devated her own tones to a whisper. 

“T forgot to tell you,” she said, “your room is 
only separated from the next one by a thin partition, 
and your friend Captain Chatteris slept there last 
night! Did you hear him talk in his sleep? Was 
he raving about the doctor's beautiful daughter ?” 

Josephine did not reply. 

She began to dress hastily, and she adroitly turned 
the conversation. 

Miss Ticer bad brought her a large ewer of warm 
water aud other toilet appurtenances, and, despite 
her plain and simple attire, wheu she descended to 
the bar-parlour she looked fresh and graceful as a 
moss-rose, She was kindly welcomed by Mrs. 
Bevan, and by the stout and genial laudlord of the 
“ Loving Cup.” 

Everybody shook hands and wished everybody 
elso a lappy new year, 

A merry party sat down to breakfast in the cheer- 
ful bar-parleur. 

Josephine had now enough to occupy her thoughts 
while sie was drinking the fragrant tea and enjoy- 
ing the excellent fried ham and hot toast with 
which Mrs, Bevan had plied her plate. 

She bad found her appetite again, for her heart 
was beating with a strange, wild hope. 

A manly step sounded in the passage outside, and 
Captain Chatteris entered the bar-parlour. 

“ Ah!” thought poor Josephine, “how different he 
looks to these good mi:ldle-class people who are en- 
tertaining me so hospitably, who have bought my 
flowers and are really such kiad friends, Stout Jobo 
Bevan, landlord of the ‘Loving Cup,’ ruddy Mrs. 
Bevan in her green cap ribbons, Miss Ticer, and 
yonder rosy young booking clerk, who has such an 
enormous appetite, and laughs so immoderately.” 

Edward Chatteris was a being from another sphere. 
He seemed to bring with him the aroma, the perfume, 
the nameless grace which is supposed, rightly or 
wrongly, to appertain solely to the aristocratic ele- 
ment in human society. His voice was frank and 
courteous, his smile was sweetness itself, 

“A thousand apologies, Mrs. Bevan,” he cried, 
“ for this intrusion.” 

Then suddenly catching sight of Josephine, he 
stopped short, and his handsome face was suffused 
with a deep flush, 

His whole manner changed, he bowed low, and 
extended his hand. 

Josephine timidly put hers into it. 

“T had no idea ” he faltered out. 

Mrs. Bevan hastened to explain how it was 
o- Josephine came to be a guest at the “ Loving 

up.” 

“May I be permitted to breakfast with you?” 
asked Captain Chatteris. 

The young officer was such a general favourite 
that everybody was delighted to welcome him to the 
table. He sat down then and partook heartily of the 
good things spread before him. 

Josephine’s cheeks burnt and her heart beat, her 
eyes were lumiuous, but her manner was repellant 
aud chilling toward this son of Lord Romilly; she 
felt that everybody was watching her jealously, per- 
haps suspiciously. 

“ Will you come to Grandmother Grant’s ball to- 
night, Miss Beauvilliers?” inquired Captain Chat- 
teria. “1 Lave tickets. You must have a lady friend, 
of course. Everybody will be there. My fatherand 
mother, the Duchess of Claverton, all our officers, 
and of course all the geutry, professionals, and trades- 
people of Northwick St. John’s.” 

Josephine knew not what to reply, she was daz- 
zled, delighted, perplexed, so she answered his query 
with another one, 

“ Who is Grandmother Grant ?” she asked, 

“Why, have you never heard of the * Weird 
Lady’? ” cried Miss Ticer. 

** Never !’’ exclaimed Josephine. ‘‘ Who is she?” 

“* Well, that is just what nobody has ever been able 
to find out,” replied Miss Ticer. “‘ She isa myth and 
amystery. I will tell you what is known concerning 
her.” 

Josepbine’s curiosity was thoroughly aroused. 

“ Why she is one of the greatest mysteries in the 
kingdom,” continued Miss Ticer, “and so far, no- 
body has ever been able to throw any light on the 
subject!” 

(To be continued.) 








Mr. Matruew Moaeripes was drowned, while 
bathing, near Naples, in the beginning of January. 
He was well known among archwologists and natura- 
lists, and of late years had devoted himself to his 





Mentone. He had lately published papers on the in- 
scribed rocks, and on the discovery of fossil human 
skeletons in a neighbouring cave. 

DeaTH OF AN Eccentric Artist.—Martin T. 
Ward, the celebrated animal painter, died at York on 
the 13th ult. in a state of abject poverty. He was 
about seventy-five years of age. In early life he 
studied with Landseor, and for the last thirty years 
has led a most eccentric existence. He took up his 
residence in York about tweuty-three years since, 
and for nearly the whole of that time has led the life 
almost of a recluse. He had never been, in that large 
number of years, out of the city, and it was rare that 
he was seen out by day. For several days before 
his death he had kept his room, which had to be 
broken open by those who feared that an illuess from 
which he was suffering had led to death. He was 
then found insensible on his room floor, amidst a 
scene of the greatest wretchedness aud squalor. 

Buiack 1N UpHOoLsTERY.—Perhaps those curious 
in such matters would be glad to hear how the 
country hoase of a well-known connoisseur in matters 
of taste is furnished. Each bedrovm is of a different 
colour, but in all other respects alike. The carpets 
throughout are black; the panels, waiusctos, doors 
and furniture are also black, with a little gilding in- 
troduced. The walls are not papored, but are covered 
with the same crétonne as the curtains and bed 
furniture. Each bed has an eiderdown quilt covered 
with the same crétonne, and each window has plain 
muslin curtains, with goffered frills, as well as 
erétonne curtains. Black is coming into great 
favour now in the decoration of houses; and lace- 
workers are beginning to see that furniture lace 
never shows to such advantage as on black velvet, 
or black satin, relieved by coloured bows, either for 
writing or tea-tables, mantelpieces, brackets, or the 
like. Thick linen-backed satin is more durable than 
velvet, for soap and water carefully applied will 
make it as good as new. 








SCIENCE, 


New Mertnop or Preparine Atumintum.—The 
oxide of aluminum is first prepared by a process 
now in use, either from kaolin or clay. It is then 
mixed with wood charcoal in the proportion of 40 
parts charcoal to 100 of alumina, and heated toa red 
heat. While still hot the mass is p!aced in retorts 
heated to dark redness, and chlorine gas is passed 
over it from a gasometer. The volatile chloride is 
condensed in the receiver, and afterwards decom- 

osed by the battery; the chlorine which is set free 
is returned to the gasometer to be used over ra- 
peatedly. Garneri employed a magnoto-electric ap- 
paratus. 

Comets’ Tarts.—A paper was read before the 
Hackney Scientific Association recently, by Mr. J. 
A. Reeves, advancing an entirely new theory with 
regard to comets, and by the use of diagrams he 
showed that the part of the comet termed the tail 
being always in a direction from the sun, and there- 
fore as often in advance as behind the nucleus, is 
not really a tail. That as comets are transparent, 
aud all matter is known to be either solid, liquid, or 
gaseous, comets must be the latter, for solids and 
liquids are opaque, That the only known power by 
which this gaseous matter can be heid together is 
gravity, which much necessarily have a centre, and 
every part of the body being free to move, resolves 
itself into a sphere, the centre of which is in many 
cases exceedingly dense, gradually attenuating to- 
wards the circumference. ‘That the rays of the sun 
are refracted in their passage through the spherical 
comet, thus illuminating the portion beyond the 
centre or nucleus, which illumination forms the tail. 
He then explained how all the various and peculiar 
phenomena of comets, such as their shapes, colours, 
horns, nuclei, as well as their being with and with- 
out tails, etc., arise ; and entirely in accordance with 
the universal laws of nature. 

Use or PHospHorus IN Nzuraceta.—A valuable 
paper has been contributed by Dr. J. Ashburtoa 
‘Thompson on the use of phosphorus in neuralgia, 
large doses being employed by him for this purpose 
and with marked success. He records eighteen cases, 
and arranges them in three classes—acute primary 
attacks, acute recurrent attacks, and chronic cases, 
Six cases occur in each class. In the first class the 
agos ranged between 25 and 46; in the second be- 
tween 30 and 60; in the third between 24 and 40. 
Some of the patients suffered from tri-geminal, some 
from cervico-occipital, some from cervico-brachial, and 
one in the second class from sviatica. Ail the cases 
in the first two classes were cured ; of the third class, 
three were cured, one of the pationts having been 
afilicted sixteen years without a week's freedom from 
pain; two, both consumptive, were relieved ; and one 
uncomplicated case, @ woman aged 40, with affection of 
the fifth nerve, of ten months’ duration, failed to be 
benefited, although she was treated for fifteen days. 





As might be expected, the chronic cases took longest 
to cure, but in all the cases helped, relief followed the 
first few doses, 

New Martine Proretter.—A new propeller hag 
been introduced by Dr. Collis Browne, which differs 
considerably from any other in use, somewhat ro- 
sembling, when at rest, the letter X, and claiming to 
offer muy advantages over those commonly em- 
ployed. These are absence of vibration, reduction of 
wear and tear of machinery, ready adaptability to 
any screw steamship and facility of checking a ship’s 
way, with the power of driving her full speed astern 
in a few seconds on reversal, as well as giving con- 
siderable increase of speed, and effecting a great 
saving of coal. This propeller has been tried at a 
measured mile by the steam yacht “ Lapwing.” Dur- 
ing a trial under 58 lbs. pressure of steam, with a 
consumption of 81 lbs. of coal per hour, the propeller 
made 220 revolutions per miuute with the tide slack, 
and the furnace burning hard steam coal, the mea- 
sured mile being run in five minutes. During a 
trial under 64 Ibs. pressure, with a consumption of 
112 lbs. of coal per hour, and using tho ordinary fan 
propeller making 280 revolutions.per minates, with 
the tide slack and the furnace burning best Welsh 
coal, the vessel made the measured mile in six and a 
half minutes. 

Lear Puoroarapns.—A very pretty amusement, 
especially for those who have completed the study 
of botany, is the taking of leaf photographs. Ono 
very simple process is this: At any druggist’s get a 
pennyworth of bichromate of potash. Put this into 
a two ounce bottle of soda water. When the solu- 
tion becomes saturated—that is, the water has dis- 
solved as much as it will—pour off some of the clear 
liquid into a shallow dish; on this float a piece of or- 
dinary writing paper till it is thoroughly and evenly 
moistened. t it become nearly dry in the dark. 
It should bea bright yellow. On this put the leaf, 
under it a piece of soft black cloth and several 
pieces of newspaper. Put this between two 
pieees of glass (all the pieces should be the samo 
size), and with spring clothes pins fasten them 
altogether. Expose to a bright sun, placing 
the leaf so that the rays will fall on it as neariy 
SS as possible. Ina few minutes it will 

gin to turn brown, but it requires from half an 
hour to several hours to produce a perfect print. 
When it has become dark enough take it from the 
frame and putin clear water, which must be changed 
every few minutes, till the yellow part becomes per- 
fectly white. Sometimes the venatition of the leaves 
will be quite distinct. By following these directions 
it is scarcely possible to fail, and a little practice 
will make perfect. The photographs, if well taken, 
are very pretty as well as interesting. 

Execrric DiscHarGes IN Arr.—By allowing a 
series of sparks from an electro-magnetiv induction 
apparatus to be discharged between platinum elec- 
trodes in perfectly dry air, Béttger noticed the for- 
mation of yellow vapours ; and after the lapse ofa 
few minutes nitrous acid was recognized by the 
smell. If the sparks are passed through very moist 
atmospheric air, or if the sides of the glass vessel in 
which the experiment is conducted are moistened 
with distilled water, and some is allowed to collect 
at the bottom, no yellow vapours are formed; but 
the air in a few minutes acquires the characteristic 
odour of ozone, while in the water the presence of 
hyponitrie acid can be detected. Iodide of potassium 
and starch paper, the test in common use for the 
detection of ozone in the air, is thus shown to be an 
untrustworthy reagent, as it must in many cases 
turn blue by nitrous acid. It behoves meteorologists, 
now that their attention has again been directed to 
these facts by Professor Béttger, to ascertain the 
exact condition of moisture under which the acid is 
produced, and to establish a process for the estima- 
tion of ozone, which shall be of absolute certainty. 
Dr. Dotch, who has for years occupied himself with 
the artificial generation of ozone, states that strips 
of paper saturated with the tincture of guaiacum 
afford a more sensitive and certain reagent or test 
for the presence of ozone than either the iodide of 
potassium and starch or paper containing protoxide 
of thallium; and that such an ozonometer can be 
relied on to show at least 10 gradations or shades. 

PRESERVATION OF VEGETABLES BY DryiIne.— 
Tae vegetable designed to be acted upon is first 
picked and washed, then placed in a large drying- 
room, fitted with shelves and sieves for the spread- 
ing, shaking, and turning of the vegetables during 
the drying, and supplied with dry air at a tempera- 
ture of from 95 deg. to 100 deg. Fah., and from 
which the moist air is discharged through the 
chimneys. After this they are subjected to pressure, 
formed into tablets of a certain size, wrapped in tin- 
foil, and then packed in tin cases for preservation 
and for sending away. To prepare this for use it is 
only necessary to steep it for one hour in warm 
water, and then cook the same as fresh vegetables. 
The Central Horticultural Society of France recently 
pronounced the opinion that the desiccating process 
of M. Masson, by which vegetables are preserved 
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for the French navy, preserves vegetables without 
altering their constitution, and reduces them to a 
small bulk without impairing their flavour or nutri- 
tive qualities. M. Masson’s processes are applied 
with entire success to most vegetables and several 
fraits. Thus all cabbages, spinach, parsley, cress, 
chervil, succory, and sorrel are dried and pressed 
to a very small volume, It is the same with carrots, 
turnips, parsnips, celery, salsify, and viper’s grass, 
which are cut in thin slices and into small pieces, 
to make Julienne. Cauliflowers, Brussels sprouts, 
asparagus, and string beans, in order to resume their 
natural appearance, should not be pressed. Potatoes 
are perfectly preserved in thin slices. Peas and 
beans, in a green state, are succeeded with very 
well, Lastly, various fruits, and especially apples 
pe mg in slices, are also dried, and keep per- 
ectly. 

SoLventT Powers or WaTER.—Weater is a physi- 
cal rather than a chemical agent in bleaching and 
dyeing ; it is the vehicle which carries the chemical 
substance to the cloth to be operated upon, or which 
removes the matters necessary to be removed from 
it. When a substance is mixed with water, it may 
either be dissolved by it, and disappear, as salt 
does ; or it may remain in suspension, as chalk does. 
Nothing is considered to be actually dissolved in 
water if it can settle ont again, or if it will not pass 
with the water through a filter made of paper or 
calico; thus to talk of dissolving ground chalk into 
water is incorrect, for if allowed to stand it would 
settle out; or, if the mixture were filtered, the water 
would pass clear, while the chalk would remain 
upon the calico; but blue vitriol (sulphate of copper), 
for example, does really dissolve in water, and the 
liquor all filters through together; to deprive the 
water of the blue vitriol would require chemical 
means different in kind from filtration. Water, 
therefore, dissolves some substances and not others. 
Water does not dissolve the same quantity of all 
soluble substances ; of some it can dissolve its own 
weight, and more; of others a small portion; and 
of some extremely little. Asa rule, hot water dis- 
solves more than cold, and more quickly than cold ; 
but, upon cooling, the excess mostly falls out as 
crystals, This point deserves notice, for a liquor 
which is of right strength when a little warm may 
be too weak when it becomes cold; left in a carboy, 
for example, in a cold place, because the salt crys- 
tallizes out ; this is the case only with those salts 
that are but sparingly soluble, as chlorate of potash, 
cream of tatar, sulphate of potash, etc. The crys- 
tallizing is sometimes troublesome in steam colours 
which, right enough when freshly made, 
filled with small crystals, and rough on the machine ; 
it is felt in the case of an ageing liquor, which con- 
tains chlorate of potash as an active agent, which, 
crystallizing out, leaves the liquor weak and not able 
to do its work, As a usual thing, the drug room 
upon a printing or dyeing works should be cool, but 
there are some liquors better in a moderately warm 
place; brown vitriol, for example, in winter time is 
ae to get solid in the carboys if kept in an exposed 
place. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Dr. ANDREWS had been gone from the chamber of 
death but a few moments when Mr. Harding, feeling 
assured that he would not be allowed to examine the 
effects of the deceased, as he seemed so desirous of 
doing, quietly took up his hat, and went out also, 
with a parting bow to Dr. Rynd, whom he left behind, 
He had just reached the street when he was met face 
to face by Mr. Read, Dr, Andrews’s assistant. 

As we have once said of him, the young surgeon 
could be the most cordial of men where it suited his 
purpose to make the effort. Now he paused and shook 
hands very warmly with Mr. Reid. 

“ Whither away, my fine fellow ?” he asked, slap- 
ping him familiarly upon the shoulder. 

“Only to Mr. Hallett’s, to carry some medicine 
for his wife.” 

“ Have your heard the sad news?” asked the sur- 
geon. 

“It is a wonder how news travels here! They 
don’t know what ailed the lady, but I have heard a 
dozen different stories already. Some say that she had 
a fit, and others hint that sme committed suicide.” 

“The truth is more horrible than their suspicions, 
She was poisored,” 

“ Poisoned |? 

Mr. Read repeated the word, staring blankly at 
the surgeon as if he could not quite comprehend. 

“Yes. It is not yet known whether by accident 
or design. ‘There seems to bea strange mystery 
enshrouding the affair. The poison was contained 
in the bottle of medicine, which was brought up 
from your dispeusary. That is the worst phase of 
the matter in wy opinion,” 

“You cannot mean it? Why, I carried the mix 
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ture over myself, this very afternoon. Mr, Devon- 
shire went with me, remember. He was going up 
to Mr. Floyd’s, where he is stopping.” 

‘Mr. Devonshire?” repeated the surgeon, with a 
start of surprise. “I wonder what he could have 
known about the murdered woman? Did he go in 
to see her?” 

“Oh, no! he did not stop, and no more did I, 
except to hand the medicine to the landlady. Then 
I went straight back to the surgery. But itis strange, 
sir, that the poison should be put into that bottle 
of medicine. I saw Dr, Audrews when he mixed 
it, and know that it was all right when he left it 
on his table to be sent out. If there was poison in 
it, it is not a case of carelessness, sir, but of wilful 
murder.” 

The man’s voice was very earnest and impressive. 
Mr. Harding grew a shade paler, 

“So it would appear,” he said. “ But, Mr. Read, 
you have not told me how Mr. Devonshire happened 
to be with you to-day. Did he tell you that he knew 
this, Mrs. Grant ?” 

“No, 1am sure he did not know her. He was 
passing by our house and called in. He was not even 
aware that there was such a person at the ‘ King’s 
Arms,’ until Dr. Andrews told him, He seemed very 
much interested in her, though, and said he was 
very sorry for her to be ill there, away from her 
friends.” 

“Was this before or after the preparation of the 
mixture?” 

“ After. The bottle was standing on the table at 
that moment. I remember tliis particularly, because 
Mr. Devonshire sat down beside the table, and took 
up that very bottle. He held it for some time, toy- 


ing with it rather absently, and Dr. Andrews had to 
call to Lim to be careful, at last, as there was strychnia 
lying open on the table, and he might flirt some of it 
where it did not belong.” 

Ty ’ 


This was Mr. Harding’s only comment, but the 
little monosyllable had a world of meaning, from the 
tone in which it was uttered. A strange smile crept 
to his lips, and that singular look stole iuto his eyes 
once more, 

“ There, there!” he exclaimed, after a pause. “ I'll 
not listen to another word! I have heard too much 
already. Good morniug, Mr. Read.” 

He turned, walking rapidly away, leaving Mr. Read 
very much perplexed at his words and the peculiar 
manner in which they had been uttered, He might 
have understood them better perhaps had not his con- 
fidence in Mr. Devonshire’s integrity been so un- 
bounded. As it was, he did not even mistrust that 
they meant to reflect particularly upon him. 

“Well, Mr. Harding always did have a peculiar 
way of putting things,” he tinally muttered, as he 
slowly plodded his way back to the surgery. ‘ But 
I would like to know what he meant! It seemed 
to me he was trying to fasten the guilt on some one 
or other, and was pumping me for evidence to help 
his cause along. Well, much good may he get from 
any information I gave him!” 

He found Dr. Andrews waiting for him a little 
anxiously when he reached the house, The good 
physician had been carefully cousidering matters 
since coming from the inn. ~ A woman had been poi- 
soned, perhaps designedly, and no effort would be 
spared to discover the guilty. Should it become 
noised abroad that Ernest Devonshire, who, according 
to Mrs. Alden’s account, was probably the ouly person 
in the neighbourhood who had ever had any previous 
acquaintance with the woman, had handled that 
identical bottle of medicine, and at a table where the 
very poison made use of had been lying open, 
suspicion would at once be roused against him, 
This little mass of circumstantial evidence would go 
@ great way towards convicting him in some minds. 
Dr. Andrews had revolved it carefully and seriously, 
but he could not bring himself to believe in his 
friend’s guilt. Hethought he had known him too 
well to be deceived, and so long as there was a ques- 
tion in the matter he resolved to give him the full 
benefit of the doubt. 

Had he been a selfish or a worldly man, for his own 
good he would at once have related the scene that 
had transpired in his dispensary. It would have 
thrown all blame and responsibility from his own 
shoulders, as he knew Mr. Read would be ready to 
swear that the mixture was in a proper condition 
when he placed it upon the table, Mr. Devonshire’s 
careless handling of it would explain a way in which 
the poison might have been introduced into it, But 
Dr. Andrews chose to believe that it was not intro- 
duced then, but subsequently, and by some other 

person (though he had not the slightest idea who 
that other person could have beeu), while the bottle 
was standing on the bureau in the ante-room at the 
inu. Therefore he resolved to keep his own counsel 
for the present, at least, so that not even the breath 
of scandal should sully Mr. Devonshire’s fair fame. 





This was why he was so impatiently awaiting Mr. 
Read, He meant to put him also on his guard. 

“Have you heard the news—tlie tragical end of 
our patient at the ‘King’s Arms’?” was his first 
eager question, ashis assistant entered the dispen- 
sary. 
“Thave. I[¢ was dreadful, was it not? I just now 
met Mr. Harding and he told me.” 

“ Did he tell you that the woman was poisoned ?” 
asked the physician, rather anxiously. 

“Yes. Icould hardly credit his story, though. He 
says the poison was contained in the bottle of mixture 
that I carried up to the inn.” 

“Such is the fact,” returned Dr. Andrews, very 
thoughtfully, 

“Then, sir, I am sadly afraid that people will be 
blaming you. But they need not, though. I stood 
by when you prepared the medicine, you will re- 
member, and I am ready to take oath if need be that 
it was prepared properly.” 

“Tam glad of that. It is very probable that you 
will be called upon to testify to the same, for I cer- 
tainly mean to vindicate myself from all suspicion, 
if it may be. It would nearly ruin my practice for 
people to get the idea that I was so wickedly careless. 
‘They would consider life as something too precious 
to be risked in the hauds of one so neglectful of 
common precautions, Aga natural consequence they 
would cease to employ me,” 

Mr. Read saw the force of theseremarks. He now 
began to look upon the affair as one of more serious 
moment than he had thought when it had first been 
mentioned by Mr. Harding, 

“TI seo, sir, I see!” he exclaimed. “ You are loft 
in a bad predicament, to say the least. It is of the 
utmost importance to you that the mystery of the 
murder, if murder it was, should be speedly cleared 
up.” 
“Yes, But I have not the slightest clue, as yet, or 
at least, not any that I am williug to follow up.” 

He paused, his eyes fixed thoughtfully upoa the 
floor. Finally he looked up. 

“Tcan trust you, Mr. Read?” he began, half quos- 
tioningly, closely scanning his assistaut’s face. “ You 
will submit to be guided by my judgment if I con- 
fide more to you?” 

“Entirely, Dr. Andrews,” was the frank reply. 
“Tell me as much or as little as you please. In any 
event I will gladly abide by your wislies.” 

“T have not much to tell. It is rather to put you 
on your guard that [have spoken. In the first place 
Mrs. Alden says that the murdered woman know 
Ernest Devonshire, or, at least, had lieard of him.” 

“ How strange! He never said anything of the kind 
when he was here, and you were speaking of her. 
am sure he would had he known who she was, Her 
name was certainly mentioned iu his presence.” 

“T have also been puzzled to account for this. But 
the woman may not have been personally acquaiuted 
with him even though she had heard of him, If they 
were old acquaintances I do not see what possible 
motive he could have had in concealing this fact.” 

“T am sure that they were not, or, at least, that he 
was not aware of her identity when he called here 
this afternoon. His whole manuer indicated as much. 
I am certain I could not have been so deceived by ap- 
pearances,” 

“T hope not. But that visit itself renders matters 
more complicated, and throws a suspicion of guilt upon 
Mr. Devonshire himself.” 

Mr. Read started violently. 

“ What do you mean ?” he asked, in unfeigned sur- 

rise, 

me The facts of the case are simply these. The wo- 
man at least knew of Ernest Devonshire, and, so far 
as. we know, wasa stranger to everybody else in Lin- 
den. Somebody evidently had an object in getting 
her out of the way. She was poisoned by the intro- 
duction of strychnia into the medicine, That medi- 
cine stood on this table, and was handled by Mr. Devon. 
shire before it left this room. Moreover the strychuia 
lay there, within his reach.” 

Mr. Read uttered a stifled exclamation. 

“Tt has a bad look, sir,’’ he said, slowly. “ You 
surely do not suspect Mr. Devonshire? I would as 
soon accuse my own brother.” 

“No, I do not suspect him, But others will, mark 
you, if they learn the full facts of the case. That is 
why I have spoken to you. We must maintain a 
strict sileuce in regari to Mr. Devonshire’s visit 
here.” 

Mr. Read’s face flushed. He had already spoken 
of it to Mr. Harding. However, he did not now 
acknowledge as much, but mentally resolved to 
caution the surgeon to silence, at the very first op- 
portunity. 

“ You are right,” he said, hesitatingly. ‘ That ia 
the only way in which we can shield him from sus- 
picion, though, for my part, I'd wager my life on his 
innocence, But others might not have the same faith 
in him. Yes, we had better say nothiug at presems 
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of his call here. Though, to tell the truth, it strikes 
me that it would be for your interest, Doctor An- 
drews, to make a clean breast of it.” 

“I suppose it would,” returned the physician, 
slowly. “ But I have no wish to clear myself of a 
suspicion of carelessuess, if, to do it, I must charge 
aman who may be—and I think is—innocent with the 
mos: horrible of crimes. I should not feel justified 
in such a course, You and I must quietly bide our 
time, aud watch the course of events. If circum- 
stances tell too glaringly against Devonshire, then it 
will be time enough to move in the matter, and con- 
fess what we know. Until that time we are to pre- 
serve a strict silence, remember,” 

Mr. Read saw, from Doctur Avdrews’s manner, 
that he was wholly in earnest, and he now began to 
wish more than ever that Le had not been so deplor- 
able hasty and careless in his remarks to Mr. Hard- 
ing. Ernest Devonshire was a great favourite with 
him, and he would not willingly have worked him 
ill. Since his conversation with Doctor Andrews he 
thought le understood better the drift of Mr. Hard- 
ing’s questions and puzzliug remarks. The surgeon 
must also have had his suspicions aroused against 
Mr. Devonshire, but he would assuredly hold his 
peace. ‘I'hey were rivals, to be sure, but Mr. Hard- 
ing certainly would not suffer that fact to influence 
his course of conduct. 

This is the manuver in which Mr. Read reasoned. 

At nearly the same moment Mr. Harding was sitting 
in his private room at home, reflecting on the same 
subject, but with a smile of malignant triumph part- 
ing his thin lips, 

* At last, at last! I was almost in despair a few 
hours goue by,” he muttered, “and now the very 
fates seem to be playing iuto my hands. I have a 
hold on Ernest Devonshire, and will uso it too— 
only the reins must be drawn lightly when my Lady 
Magdalen is near to see, At last, dainty Maud, my 
peerless derling, there is a chance of wianing thee! 
J only wish,” his brow darkening thoughtfully, “ that 
the inquest on that woman were well over! I do 
not think I need to borrow any trouble about it 
though.” 

So saying he shortly picked up a new chemical 
work from his table and began to read it eagerly as 
if seeking to banish all farther th ought and care in 
its perusal. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Botu Thorneycroft Grange and the residence of 
Mr. Floyd were situated outside the village limits 
Indeed, the Grange was nearly two miles away, and 
Mr. Floyd’s house about half that distance, though 
they were situated in the same direction, but more 
nearly at right angles to each other. It happened, 
curiously euough, that no member of either house- 
hold was in the village after half-past four on that 
Tuesday afternoon and consequently the sad tragedy 
that lad keen enacted at the “ King’s Arms” was 
not- known to either place until the next morning. 

At au early hour on Wednesday morning Ernest 
Devoushire went over to the Grange, taking the 
shorter route, a bridle-path leading through the 
fields. He had arranged to accompany Maud and 
Magdalen on a horseback excursion, and wished to 
be there in good time, that they might take advantage 
of the cooler morning air for their ride. 

Magilalen was not yet down, but Maud had already 
fonued her riding habit, and was standing on the 
piazza, waiting for him, when he reached the Grange. 
She came forward, blushingly holding out her hand 

nm welcome. 

“How lovely you are looking this morning, my 
Maud,” he whispered, softly, pressing her hand 
between both his own, 

Aunt Barbara caught sight of him from the dining- 
room windows, and soon came rushing out, meeting 
him with her usual gay badiuage, 

“She was not going to leave him and Maud there, 
to be cooing like two silly turtle doves,” she said, 

They were chatting gaily when Magdalen swept 
down through the spacious halls, her long skirts 
trailing on the floor, and softly-tinted plumes drop- 
ping gracefully about her beautiful face. Their 
peculiar droop had been the result of a full half-hour’s 
study in Ler own room, aud of course the effect was 
bewitching. 

“T was not aware that you had arrived, Mr. 
Devonshire,” she said, coming forward, and bidding 
liim a very gracious good-morning. “ ‘hat must be 
my apology for haviug kept you waiting.” 

“it des not matter We have plenty of time 
before us,” he returned. 

“That is fortunate,” broke in Aunt Barbara, “for 
Mis Digby never likes to be hurried when she means 
to put on one of her ‘killing’ costumes, A lady’s 
toilet requires study, I would have yon know, sir, 
aud cannot be gotten up in a minute. If it is no 
more than a riding costume there is always a choice 
in the way in which it is to be put on.” 


“Just listen, will you, Mr, Devonshire?” Magdalen 
returned, with a gay laugh. ‘“ Whatan arrant diplo- 
matist Miss Dean must have been in her younger 
days! No wonder the men were all afraid of her, 
and she drew a blank in the matrimonial lottery.” 

“ At all events, I was never so base ag to try to 
captivate their lovers away from my dearest friends,” 
retorted Aunt Barbara, rather indignantly. 

“Why, Miss Dean, I hope you and Magdalen 
have not begun your sparring already, this morn- 
ing,” said Ernest, laughingly. “I don’t know what 
to make of youtwo, You always seem ‘agreed to 
disagree.’” 

Neither of the belligerent parties had an oppor- 
tunity to reply to this, for just then a horseman came 
dashing up the avenue, drawing rein before the door. 
It was a young mau from the village. 

“T have a note for you, Mr. Devonshire,”’ he said, 
hastily dismounting. “I rode over to Mrs. Floyd’s 
in the first place, but you bad gone, and as my busi- 
ness is of importancel ventured to follow you here.” 

Mr. Devoushire took the note which he presented 
and breaking the seal, hastily ran his eyes over its con- 
tents. As he read, an expression of undisguised 
amazement came upon his face. 

“Tam really ata loss what to think of this,’”’ he 
said, looking up from the paper, at last. “ My letter 
is from Dr. Rynd. I will read it aloud, and perhaps 
you will be able to assist me in the solution of the 
mystery, Magdalen. You know many people with 
whom [ used to be intimate.” 

He ran his eyes over the letter once more, and then 
read aloud, as follows: 

“My Dear Diuvonsutre:—I beg ten thousand 
pardons for troubling you at all, but the urgeucy of 
the case must be my excuse. The effects of Mrs. 
Grant, who died yesterday evening, have been 
searched in vaiu for the address of some friend to 
whom we can communicate the sadevent. She seems 
to have been a stranger to all, and no one can tell 
where she is from, or why she came here. Mrs. 
Alden thinks she may have been an acqusiatance of 
yours. Will you please come over at your earliest 
convenience, to see if you recognize the body, and 
thus assist us in fiuding the friends of the deceased ? 
Very truly yours—Cuar.es Rynp.” 

He finished the perusal of the letter, and folded 
it away in his pocket, looking both puzzled and 
thoughtfal. 

“It must be the woman of whom Dr. Andrews was 
speaking when I called at his house yesterday. He 
did not consider her dangerously ill at that time, how- 
ever. I was not aware that she had died since. It 
is the woman who was stopping at the ‘ King’s Arms,’ 
is it not?” 

And he turned inquiringly to the messenger. 

“Tt is, sir.” 

“ And her name was Grant? I wonder why Mrs. 
Alden thought I knew her? She was mistaken. You 
may tell Dr. Rynd so. I was never intimate with a 
family of that name. Do you think you have ever 
met her, Magdalen?” 

“Tam sure I have not,” was her reply. “I never 
forget names, and should now remember Mrs, Graut's 
had I ever known her.” 

“Certainly. She is probably an utter stranger to 
us both, Were! not satisfied of that fact, I would 
willingly accompany you back to theinn, Say as 
much to Dr. Rynd from me, if you please. Pvor wo- 
man! I deeply regret her uutimely end. Did you 
learn the cause of ter death?” 

“She was poisoned, sir!” 

Ernest Devonshire turned a shade paler, starting 
back with a look of amazement, 

Aunt Barbara uttered a little shriek, while Maud 
gave vent to an exclamation of horror. 

Magdalen seemed to be the only unmoved person 
in the group. ; 

“You shock me,” Ernest at last found voice to:say. 
“T was not expecting to hear anything so dreadful. 
How did it occur?” 

The young man gave him a full account of the par- 
ticulars, so far as they were kuown, dwelling more.es- 
pecially upon the fact that the trouble had all arisen 
from a bottle of medicine which had been prepared 
for Mrs. Grant by Dr. Andrews. 

“How distressing! Dr. Andrews must feel. this 
very acutely, Iam sure, whether the womin’s death 
is the result of carelessness or not. He has always 
been one of tho best and most faithful physicians. | 
cannot think the blame of this matter lies with him, 
I remember secing him mix the medicine. I was with 
Mr. Read when he tuok it over yesterday.” 

The man remained but a few moments after this, 
but Ernest repeated his messages to Dr. Rynd ere he 
rode back to the village. 

Our hero would Lave accompanied him, but for his 
engagement with the young ladies, As it was, he 
mentally resolved to find his way to the “ King’s 
Arm’s ” immediately after his return from their ride. 








There was very little time on this occasion iu 


which to discuss the terrible tragedy with which the 
party had just been made acquainted. The horses 
were ordered up at once, and the party shortly set 
out on their excursion, though with seriously 
dampened spirits, The enjoyment to which they 
had looked. forward so confidently was utterly de- 
stroyed. The sudden death of the strange lady had 
no connection with the destiny of either of the three, 
,so far as they were then aware, but it had the effect 
of rendering them all serious and thoughtful, 

Magdalen was much more taciturn than her com- 
panions had ever before known her to be. She was, 
in truth, thinking overthe account of Mrs. Grant’s 
death, which the bearer of the letter had given. She 
had been interested in it more than she cared to con- 
fess. She had always loved anything that had a 
touch of the horrible or marvellous in it. Now she 
felt impelled to know more of this affair, to clear up 
the mystery that enshrouded it, if might be. Atany 
rate, it seemed as if she must look on that dead wo- 
man’s face! 

They were riding slowly along, in a direction op- 
posite to the village. It had been their original 
design to scale the farther line of hills, but now 
Magdalen suddenly stopped short in the middle of 
the road. 

We have gone far enough for to-day,” she said, 
resolutely meeting the astonished glances which Er- 
nest and Maud turned upon her. “I, for one, am 
going down to Linden. I havea curiosity to behold 
this dead woman of whom we have been told,” 

Ernest paused, irresolutely. 

“ What are your wishes, Maud?” he asked. ‘“T, 
too, would like to see the woman. Notwithstanding 
my present impression, it is possible that I have for- 
merly known her under some other name. In that 
case, I could assist materially in finding her friends, 
Now shall we go on, or turn back?” 

“Tam perfectly willing to be guided by your and 
Magdalen’s wishes,” said Maud, quietly turning her 
horse’s head. “ We will go to:Linden.” 

This settled the matter at once, and they took the 
road to the village, setting out at a brisk trot. When 
they reached the street they immediately saw that 
quite an excitement was prevailing.| Knots of people 
were gathered here and there, and everybody seemed 
to be eagerly discussing the singular events of the 
past twenty-four hours, Quite a crowd was collected 
before the inn, so that they really met witl: some dif- 
ficulty in dismounting and effecting an entrance. On 
the upper landing they met Dr. Rynd, who sliook 
hands with them very cordially. 

“This is a shocking affair—very shocking,” he 
said. “{ hope you will forgive me for dropping you 
that note, Mr. Devonshire. We were in a great 
stress to know where Mrs. Grant was from. We 
hoped you might give us some information. Thatis 
why I wrote.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs, Alden, who made her appearance 
while Dr. Rynd was speaking. ‘I told ’em you'd be 
sure to know somethin’ about my late lodger, Any- 

how, she seemed to know you, for she gave an awful 
screech when she fust heerd you were here, and 
dropped vw away. It was strange enough, now, 
wasu'tit? Tasked her arterwards if she kuowed 
you, and she said as how she had heerd of you afore.” 

Mr. Devonshire smiled quietly, 

‘I think you must have been mistaken as to the 
cause of Mrs, Grant’s emotion,” he said. “I can 
hardly imagine that it had any connection with my 
name, At all events, thatlady was an utter stranger 
to me, unless, indeed, she was here under a fictitious 
name.” 

Dr. Rynd laughed knowingly. He had not the 
most profound respect for Mrs. Alden’s powers of dis- 
cernment, 

“T more than half believed that such was the case,” 
he muttered. “But go on to her chamber. Our 
worthy hostess will pilot the way, and I wiil return 
ina moment,. Since I wrote to you this moruing we 
have found the fragment of a letter that I would like 

to show you when [ come up, I want your opinion 
in regard to it, for it hints at something rather 
mysterious,” 

He passed rapidly on, and descended the staira, 
without having explained himself farther, leaving our 
trio entirely at the mercy of good Mrs. Alden, 

“ Well, 1 am glad to have the likes of you in my 
poor house, Miss Maud,” she said, addressing our 
heroine, “ And it ain’t often that it is graced by 
such a beautiful lady as yourself,” she added, turn- 
ing to Magdalen, “ But come along. You shall see 
the poor dear creetur that came to her death under 
this roof, more’s the pity, She is lyin’ there in my 
front chamber, looking nat’ral as life. She was a 
sweet, pretty lady, if ever one Jived! I wish you 
had known her!” . 





CHAPTER IX, 
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to the chember of death Leonard Harling suddenly 
made his appearance, coming up from the hall below. 
Ile had evidently just arrived at the house, and was 
not aware of their presence until he came upon them 
60 nnexpectedly, 

lle was lookiug somewhat pale and depressed, but 
immediately came forward, warmly shaking hands 
with the three, This was the first time he had met 
Maud and Mr. Devonshire since the night of the 
party at Thorneycroft Grange. Mugdalen he had 
scen the day before, when she had visited him at his 
house. However, he now met her as if he had not 
scen her siuce the previous week. 

“ And so you have heard of. this shocking busi- 
ness, even Ct the Grange 2?” he asked, fixing his eyes 
upon Maud’s viushiny face, 

“Yes. We did not know of it until this morning, 
however,” she returned. “ Weare but mortals, aud 
must needs yield to our curiosity, and ride down 
lere, 

“Tam almost sorry that you have come, Miss In- 
gestre,” he said, earnestly, “This woman will not 
be a pleasant sight for you to behold.” 

“It makes no difference. I expect to look upon 
scenes that will hurt and shock me sometimes. I 
am no better than other people, that 1 should be 
shielded from them, If Magdalen goin, I shall cer- 
tainly accompany her.” 

She spoke with considerable decision, moving far- 
ther away from him, and drawivg closer to Miss 
Digby. 

There was a sad, half-reproachful look in his eyes 
as - fixed them upon her that annoyed her exces- 
sively. 

She felt that he had no rizht to regard her in that 
way, and iutended to make him understand as much 
from her manuer towards him. 

Magdalen mistrusted her design, whether he did 
or not, and felt that Mr. Harding was acting very un- 
wisely for the good of bis cause. 

* Just observe how tender he is of Maud!” she ex- 
claimed, in an aside to Ernest. “ All our friends seem 
to combine in petting and spoiling her. No oneever 
thiuks of caring for mein that way.” 

“You two are so different,” he returned, wholly 
unmoved by the surgeon's very apparent devotion io 
his own promised wife. “ Youare strong and self-re- 
liant, while Maud is tenderer and more clinging in 
her nature. Men are more apt to be courteous and 
careful of such a woman. I am not at all surprised 
at Mr. Harding’s solicitude. I have felt the same my- 
self, but thought Miss Ingestre fully capable of exer- 
cising her own judgment in the matter.” 

Magdalen was silenced. If she had thought to 
arouse Mr. Devonshire’s jealousy or distrust by her 
covert thrust, she had most signally failed. 

“ Well, well! You are correct, no doubt; but I 
have no desire to discuss the poiut.” And then, 
slightly raising her voice, added: ‘ Mrs, Alden, I 
think we are all ready to follow you now.” 

“Come along then, It will be a sad sight for you 
and Miss Maud to behold, as Mr. Harding has just 
been sayin’, But you're welcome to come in, perfectly 
welcome.’ . 

She opened the door of the ante-room for them to 
pass through. 

They found only Mrs, Jones and another woman in 
the chamber of death. All others bad been carefully 
excluded, Otherwise the room would have been con- 
tinually thronged by the curious villagers, coming 
and going. There was no other way but. to keep all 
out who were not really needed there. 

The body was laid out upon the bed, and carefully 
covered with asheet. Mr, Harding did not approach 
it, but loitered behind the rest, near the window, 
Magdalen took advantage of the opportunity, and, 
coming close to his side, whispered hurriedly: 

_ “What have you done, Leonard? I am dying with 
impatience! Have you begun to see your way clearer 
than you did?” 

He drew slightly away from her, shivering, and 
raising his hand with a gesture of impatience, 

_ “Be cautious, Magdalen !”’ he almost hissed. “ This 
is no time for discussing the matter —we shall be ob- 
served. If Iam to do the work, you ought at least to 
be contert to abide the result.” 

tte gloomily folded his arms, his lips compressed. 
There was a look of real suffering upon his face as 
he turned it to the light. 

“ He must have loved my lily-white Maud far better 
than I had ever imagined,” Magdalen muttered as 
she left him. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Alden had gone straight to the 
bed, pulling down.the sheet from the livid face of the 
corpse. Ernest and Maud had followed more slowly, 
the former clasping the girl’s hand, as if he thought 
she could look upon death more calmly with him 
Close beside her. They approached the bed slowly 
‘ud reverentially. Maud was the first to look upon 
the features of the dead woman. 

“What a sweet face!’’ she exclaimed shrinkihe 





back, with a half-shiver. “It fascinates and yet fills 
me with dread, Oh, how awful death is, especially 
such a death !’’ ; 

Ernest bent over her, rather reluctantly, to look. 
Suddenly he dropped her hand as if something had 
stung him. A wild, wondering expression crept into 
his eyes and a deathly pallor settled over his rigid 
features, He shivered, his lips trembled and he sauk 
upon his knees beside the bed, covering his white 
face with his hands and giving utterance to the siugle, 
hoarsely-whispered exclamation ¢ 

“Merciful Heaven!” 

He remained there fully five minutes, neither 
looking up nor speaking, but shivering now aud then 
as if with cold. 

Maud stood close beside him, trembling and _ tear- 
ful, and yet not daring to address him, She won- 
dered at the sudden change that had come over him, 
but something in the expression she had seen upon 
his face, ere it had been hidden away from her, kept 
her silent and froze the words of comfort and tender 
ness she might otherwise have uttered upou ler lips. 
Whstever was ailing him, whether some torturing 
pain, or the agony of seme sudden discovery, he 
evideu.ly was in no mood-to.receive her sympathy, 
at least just then. 

Magdalen and Mr. Harding had also observed his 
emotion, the former with undisgwised astonishment, 
the latter more calmly, as if he hadbeen expeetitig to 
witness something of the kinds Arstrangely trium- 
plant smile curledihis lips fora» single, moment, 
Was he thinking ofiwhat Mr. Read had. said, and 
glorying in the freshiproof of his rival’s possible 
guilt? He mightcalmast. be pardoned for feeling 
some exultation at-thedébasement. of his rival in the 
presence of the womanawhan-thaysboth loved. 

Neitherdid this scene»passavholly unobserved by 
Mrs, Alden. Even to her obtase: mind there was 
something significant in its. Shee could: not:thiuk 
Ernest Devonshire was suffering, frome a. sudden 
spasm of physical pain aloues. 

“ Well! if things ain't comin’.to a pretty, ne 
she muttered... ““Theserare:all imighty queerddings 
fur a quiet sort of a Lousevlikeemiue.. Hoomayytalk 
as much as he pleases, but if there wara’t nathin’ be- 
tween Ernest Devonshire anddlat woman; then I lose 
my guess! I can't imagine what she could:liave been 
to him, theaugh.” : 

There wasa-dead silence in the room.; 

Magdalen glanced at Mr. Harding, asppazled, ine 
quiring expression flitting over her faeee He met 
her gaze calmly, his own featuregsinscrutable... She 
could read nothing of what was passingthrough hiss 
mind. 

Ernest Devonshire got up finally, standing-beside 
Maud, calm and compased once mores. Butshis face 
was very white still, and there were hard, stern lines 
upon it, such as she had never seen there before. He 
seemed like oue who had passed through a great 
struggle, and had battled bravely with temptation 
and pain. Some great passion was certainly strug- 
gling in his mind for the mastery, and, so far as his 
expression went, it might have been either a bitter 
repentance for his owu sin and guilt, or a burning, 
irrepressible desire to have revenge for the crimes 
committed by another. 

Maud drew nearer to him, gathering courage frem 
the look of unutterable sadness that swept over his 


ace. 

“ What is it, Ernest?” she whispered, laying her 
hand softly upon his arm. “You look pale and ill, 
Can I help you? Do not fear to trust me. You 
have no idea how much I would or could suffer for 
your sake, if need be.” 

He caught the hand, raining hot, ‘sudden kisses 
upon it. 

“Thank you, my darling!” he cried, with much 
emotion, “I kuow you are a brave, noble girl. [ 
ought not to have given way to my feelings before 
you, but it was the effect of a sudden agony which I 
could not control entirely. Iam better and calmer 
now—do you not sce that lam? I shall not suffer 
that old pain to overcome me 60 again.” 

A look of quiet determination settled upon his face. 
It seemed as if he must then and there have settled 
some weighty question which he had been pondering 
in his mind. He looked down into Maud’s troubled 
eyes, forcing a smile, as if anxious to reassure her. 

Magdalen came forward jist then. She kuew it 
was the sight of the dead woman’s face that had af- 
fected Ernest so strangely, and she could not but 
wonder at it. 

* He must have recognized some old acquaintance 
after all,” she said to herself. 

But, even if such was the case, there was still 
something out of the usual order in the matter. 
Why did he not at once confess this acquaintance 
when Maud had addressed him, instead of attempting 
to account for his emotion in some other way? She 
could not tell; but of one thing she felt satisfied— 





that the woman, whoever she was, bad been more 


than an ordivary friend to him, else he would not 
have been so much disturbed. It was all very strauge 
and unaccountable. 

It was with these feelinga»crowding through her 
miud that she preased forward to look at the corpse. 
Shey too, seemed to recognize something familiar in 
that cold, ghastly face, for she started violently, ut- 
tering a suppressed exclamation, as her eyes fell upon 


it. 

She turned ito>Ernest, with a startled, inquiring 
look, and thenpresuming her self-control by an -ap- 
parent effort, went slowly back to the window where 
Mr. Harding was:still standing. 

“TI have seemcenough for to-day,” she said, in ap 
altered voices. “It was very foolish in me to have 
come here, A déad face always haunts me for weeks 
after 1 have looked upon it, Come, Maud, shall wa 
not go back te the Grauge ?” 

“ Yes, yes, Lui ready. . I, too, wish we liad never 
come. Let us return, by all means! I do noi seo 
that. ave can be of any use here’”" exclaimed Maud, 
with feverish eageruess. 

Mr. Harding turned suddenly, facing her. 

“No, you will only be in the way,” he said. “There 
are plenty of women about, who can do everything 
that. needs to be done. You bad »betterrlave been 
guided by my advice, and not comoin at all, But, 


before you go, I must ask Mr. Devoushice whetier 
the countenance of the deceased is sufliciently dami- 
liar, so that he can assist us iu finding her friemis ? 
We have been led to think that you may have-kuowa 
her at some period in your past life, sir, aud were 
really depending upon you for information concerning 
her.” 


A malicious glitter came into his eyes, when he 
turned to address Ernest. He evidently thought Le 
was taking him at a disadvantage. 

For a moment our hero's featureseworked convul- 
sively, and his eyes burned like live-coals.. He bit. 
his lip hard, and stood like a couchant lion; prepared 
to spring, ‘Thenja sudden change cameover him. A 
strange smile parted his lips, and he faced ithe young 
surgeon resolutely and-fearlessly. 

‘*T can give you no information, Mrz Harding,” he 
said, calmly, “I doubt if I know angymore than 
yourself of the deceased Mrs. Grant.” 

The: young-surgeon gave him a quick, startled 
glance, asifiafraid there might be some secret mean- 
iugdurkingjbebind hia-words. But Ernest's features 
were fully;asinscrutable as he could make his own, 
on.oceasions He seemed to have quite receyered his 


self-possession, 

Magdalen had been watching them clossly;but with 
ho particular result, She saw only that there was 
some secretunderstanding between these.two men, 
and that each knew-more than he pretended of the 
other’s doingss. Theanswer which Ernest lad given 
the surgeon puzzled her more than a little. He had 
seemed to speak honestly and truthfully, and yet she 
had reasons for being fully convinced that he had 
known the deceased. Cotild he have meant that Mr. 
Harding had also known her? It seemed very im- 
probable. 

(To be continued.) 








Ovt of 212 samples of tobacco analyzed at the 
offices of the Inland Revenue Board in 1372 there 
were as many as 129 adulterated. 

‘HE Australian papers announce the death of 
William Lloyd Jones, who, with Frost and Williams, 
was convicted of high treason at Monmouth assizes, 
in January, 1840, and sentenced to death. 

Rare Porcerain.—On the 26th and 27th of 
January the sale took place at Paris of the well- 
known collection of Mr. Willett, of Amsterdam. ‘The 
prices obtained in Paris for works of art are generally 
higher than here—why we can hardly say, unless 16 
be that there are more earnest collecters of one 
special branch of pottery in France than here, where 
fashion or the beauty of the specimen guides the 
choice, The majolica fetched a high price. A 
Maestro Giorgio, a flat plate or tagliere, sold for 
1072. 48.3 a dish on low stem, piadene, 72/. 16s. ; and 
another for 511. 4s. One of those plates, with hollow 
centre and wide rim, called a tondino, by Giorgio’s 
son, Maestro Cencio, fetched 34/1, 4s. A piadeue of 
Diruta ware, attributed to the master who signs Ek 
Frate, sold for 33/..4s.; and a circular dish of Caf- 
fagiolo for 382, ‘he Faenza plates ranged from 20/. 
to 241., and a large Pesaro dish of metallic lustre, at- 
tributed to Maestro Girolamo, was knocked down for 
502. 8s. The “Judgment of Solomon,” Forli manu- 
facture, sold for 18/, 4s. ; and an Urbino dish, subject, 
“Cadmus killing the serpent,” attribnted to Orazio 
Fontana, sold for 467. ; and another, subject, “ Midas,” 
for 361. A dish attributed to Nicola da Urbino, 
“ Joseph's brethren presenting his tunic to their father 
Jacob,” and comprised of six tigures, fetched 22/. 16s, 
A set of Delft jars and beakers sold for 125/. 4s, 
Delft ewer for 26/. 4s., and a Veruis Martin fan for 
401. The sale realized nearly 2,000/. 
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[M VEY VISITS MRS. HAROLD.] 


BETWEEN MAN AND WIFE. 


OLp Mr. M‘Vey had been watching his nephew’s 
wife put the boys to bed through the half-open door. 
He cleared his throat as she came in, and stroked 
down the white beard on his chin, 

““Your mode of training your boys is different 
from that which I used with mine,” he said. “It 
was enough for me to point to the clock at bedtime, 
and they went without a word, without a word.” 

“My boys are such strong fellows,” said little 
Mrs. Harold, as she sat down and took up her work 
again. 

ler hour’s struggle with them, coaxing, scolding 
and bribing, had lett her witha pain in her head and 
shortness of breath. 

The Harolds were poor. 
vant. 

M‘Vey was Harold’s uncle, and helped in his edu- 
cation. It was toassist their narrow income that he 
now boarded with the young people. But the ex- 


They kept but one ser- 


periment had not added to Susy’s happiness. Old | 


Mr. M‘Vey was sincere and earnest, but he was also 
imperious and dogmatic. Many would have called 
him narrow-minded. He had not even charity for 
those who thought differently from himself. 

Susy's instinct, rather than reason, told her from 
the first that this surly, obstinate old man was her 
enemy, perhaps without his even knowing it. Nature 
had made the two mutually antagonistic. Susy 
thought him hard and cruel. 

“* He wishes to bend every one to his own will,” 
she said to herself, 

M‘Vey regarded her as a weak, spoiled child. 

“What a mistake Harold made,’”’ he thought. 
“Instead of being a helpmate she will be a drag on 
him, and that for his whole life. This comes of a 
pretty face.”’ 

He could not do justice to a character like Susy’s. 
He could not even understand it. ‘She instinctively 
sought to rule by love; he would rule by the rod, 
and an iron one too. 





A very few weeks of this antagonism had worn 
Susy out. Her husband, she saw, was daily falling 
moreand more under the influence of his uncle. He 
was daily becoming more and more estranged from 
her, she told herself. She felt that she could not 
endure this state of things much longer. And 
this very night matters were destined to come to a 
crisis. 

Presently the supper bell rang. They went down 
to the dining-room, a dull apartment, with a square 
table, on which was an oil lamp anda frugal meal, 
The men sat down, and, after grace, began to eat, 
with preoccupied and knitted brows, talking to each 
other, and ignoring Susy. Her heart ached to think 
how different it was from the old times ; such cozy 
teas as they had then; she and Ben, when the boys 
were asleep! Sermons and sewing were put away, 
and the fire stirred till it blazed ; and there wasa hot 
pot of fragrant tea brought up to the sitting-room, 
and some jam—for Susy had a child’s sweet tooth 
yet; and all so snug and convenient, ¢ 

“You do not eat,’’ demanded M‘Vey, looking up 
at last at Susy. 

‘“*T don’t feel very strong, and—oh ! I should like 
a cup of tea, Ben!” 

There was a moment’s pause. 

** Just as you please, Susan,” said Mr. Harold, in 
the calm, gentle tone which had become habitual to 
him. ‘“ You entered willingly into our agreement to 
refrain from the use of tea and coiive for the benefit 
of the building fund of the church. But if you feel 
unable te fulfil it, it is a matter in which no one has 
aright tointerfere. Itlies between your conscience 
and yourself. I will order tea for you to-morrow, 
if you wish.” ‘ 

** Allow me,” the uncle said, lifting his hand per- 
suasively. “Would you consent to place to a 
Crunkard’s lips the intoxicating cu» because he was 
weaker than you and craved it? Would you be less 
faithful with your wife ?” 

** The cases are hardly parallel,’ Mr. Harold said, 
his fair face flushing a little. 





' think of its own flesh and blood self. 





“ To me they are,” he replied, swinging delighted 
off into the argumentative tone. ‘To me they are, 


| Tea is to women what stimulants of other character 


are tomen, Tomy niece here——” 
“Pardon me,” said Susy, with a certain gentle 


| dignity of her own. “ It is not necessary to say any 


thing more. Shall we go upstairs? Uncle has 
finished his supper, Benjamin,” 

The two men followed her up the stairs, in silence, 
feeling that the little lady had somehow mastered 
the difficulty. 

But Susy’s humiliation was most bitter. It was 
not fitting, she felt, that she shou!d have been left 
to fight her own battle, 

“The time has been when Benjamin would not 
have suffered his wife to be insulted!” she thought. 
“TInsulted! Yes, it was that!” 

Her mind wandered off to her earlier days. It was 


' such a little while ago since sho was Lucy Ludlow! 


She remembered how young Dr. Thorpe, now become 


‘a great man, had loved her, and how she had pre- 


ferred Harold to him. She cid not regret her choice. 
But she could not help thinking that, if she had 
married the richer man, she would not now be living 
in so small a house. What a flower garden that was 
at home! If she had some of its treasures now to 
put in this room; she thought she could breathe in 
it then. It was full, not of air now, but of dry 
heat. This was about the time when she used to 
be buying her autumn dresses. She had as keen 
pleasure in gay, bright silks and feathers as in gay, 
bright flowers. 

She thought of thom now, thirstily, as she did of 
the tea. There was a certain blue velvet suit and 


| hat which she had worn just before she was married, 
| She remembered her own charming, arch face in it, 


with a blush, and then a chill, as a ghost might 
She had been 


altogether alive then, it seemed to her. She kept 


| quite clear of books, it is true; but she had had 
| dozens of friends, and loved them with all her soul. 


And she had gone to concerts, and drunk in the 
music with as keen a thirst and delicate taste as 
any connoisseur his rare wine; and she had danced 
and joked, and taken care of the poor, and sat up 
with those who were ill and ministered to them with 
incessant zeal. Whatever Susy Ludlow did was 


| done with her whole heart and full strength. She 


had been so energetic even in her fun, so different 
from the other lackadaisical belles of the village, 
that when Ben Harold married and carried her off, 
people said she would make a good clergyman’s 
wife, if she gave her mind to it. 

“| did give my mind to it,” thought poor Mrs. 
Harold, drearily. 

What was the matter then? There was not a 
wilted leaf, blown to the ground to rot to-night, of 
less use than she. 

* Husband, children,” she said, bitterly, “ were 
indifferent to her.” 

Every nerve relaxed with a sense of exhaustion 
and craving. 

** Have you forgotten that this is the meeting- 
night ?’’ asked her uncle, 

‘Thad forgotten. Yes,” she said, with a start, 
looking up from her reverie, and turning appalled 
to the basket of darning. Then, with an appeal- 
ing look to her husband, “I have a great deal to do, 
Benjamin.” 

“ Duties never clash,” said her uncle. 

“You will go with me, Benjamin, won’t you ?” 
she said, at last, with a frightened glance out of the 
window. 

**T really do not see howI can. Uncle’s road and 
mine lies in directly the opposite direction. It is 
barely dark, my dear. Indeed, you must not be 
such a baby- You must cure yourself of this co- 
wardice.” 

“We are called on fov greater sacrifices in the 
path of duty,” said her uncle, “ than to walk alone 
at night.” 

Her husband said no more, 

Susy pinned her shawl, and went forth at that 
without farther words; but she did not leave the 
house. She stopped in the narrow entry, looking 
back. This night, with its petty crosses and de- 
privation, was but the repetition of countless nights 
that had gone before. Why should it seem to her 
the crisis of her life? But it did so. The years 
seemed to have stopped short, and rendered up their 
account, as if now the future was to be decided. 
What was this dreadful gulf between her and her 
husband? She madea step to return. She would 
fling herself into his arms, as in the old times. She 
stood irresolute, crying out from her soul, but 
making no sound with her lips: 

“Oh, Ben, Ben! It is not that I want to shirk 
my duty! It is death, I think, that is at work 
with me.” 

If he had only seen her at that moment, and 
realized how weak she was, he would have taken 
her in his arms, as he used to do, and have soothed 
her like a spoiled baby, and all would have gone 
well. But she only uttered this last, despairing cry 
to her own soul; her lips framed no words. M‘Vey 
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spoke at the same moment; both he and her hus- 
baud thought she was gone. 

‘“‘] am sorry for your sake that your companion 
halts in the way. You certainly try to make her 
burdens light,” said the pitiless adviser. 

“] think they are light,” he rejoined, irritably. 

“ She obstructs your usefulness,” said the uncle, 
sententiously. “It militates very much against you. 
A stronger woman, mentally, would have been a 
more suitable helpmeet for you.” 

“Yes,” assented Harold, absently. 

He hardly heard, so great was his annoyance, 
what the speaker said ; hardly realized what was his 
own reply. 

But Susy heard. She put up her hand, and stood 
scared and stunned for a few minutes; then she 
went out. 

Yet even the belief that she had lost her hus- 
band’s love for ever came to her as through a de: 
brain and nerves, and hardly quickened into pain. 
Going down the street, she paused in front of a 
chemist’s shop, looking thirstily at the crimson and 
violet lights in the window. ‘The clear, radiant 
colour strengthened her, she could not tell how. 
Farther on she reached the opera-house, to which 
crowds of carriages were driving up. Beautiful 
women, delicately dressed, sprang out of them, all 
life and gaiety, and vanished in the brilliantly- 
lighted vestibule. From within came the broken 
strains of music ; now a burst of swelling triumph ; 
then a woman’s voice alone, carrying its ecstasy of 
joy and passion, it seemed to her, up to the gates of 
heaven itself. Susy knew all that was within : colour, 
beauty, light, harmony, in unstinted overflow. She 
stood still on the lower step, not knowing, in fact, 
what she was doing. 

Just at the moment some one touched her. 

It was her husband and M‘Vey, for she had wan- 
dered a long distance out of her path. 

The latter was too outraged to give Harold time 
to speak. 

“ What do you do here?” he cried. “ Is this gate 
of perdition a fit place for a minister's wife ?” 

Her husband, at the same moment, gave her his 
arm. 

**Come,” he said. 

They took her part of the way to her meeting, and 
then left her. 

But Harold went his way perplexed and disturbed. 
He was exceptionally fond of his wife; but within 
the last year or two he had begun to feel that she 
was not suited to his life. He had imbibed his new 
notions altogether from ty ¢ To-night, her 
pinched face and s voice had frightened his old 
love back into life ; and now strange doubts began 
to disturb him. Did the service of this all-wise 
and loving Master really demand that the life which 
He had made so beautiful and bountiful should be 
starved? Ought the pene gam powers, the most re- 
fined and highest tastes and emotions, which He had 
given to them, to be thwarted and trampled down ? 
Was such a view right ? 

But the doubt had not long time to vex him. 

Re, ventured to say to M‘Vey, as they walked 
along: 

* Perhaps we were too hard on Susy. 
to be suffering from nervous prostration. 

“ When a man or woman resorts to nerves as an 
excuse, my dear sir,” said this uncompromising com- 
panion, “you may be sure it is the soul and con- 
science that are short-coming. Nerves!’ 

There was this to be said for the speaker, he be- 
lieved his own doctrine. Privately he had no good- 
will to Mrs, Harold, Mr. Harold was bringing into 
notice the church in which he officiated, but his wife 
did nothing, she was a drawback. The more M‘Vey 
rejoiced in the growing fame of the church, the more 
he was impatient with Mrs. Harold, the more it ir- 
ritated him to hear of her nerves. 

He kept a fox’s eye on Harold through that even- 
ing, gibing and spurring him when he caught him 
lax in interest, 

As for the poor young man he was between two 
fires. On3 minute he found himself agreeing with 
his uncle, the next moment his heart ached with 
pity. Poor Susy, after all, was butachild. What 
if Heaven had given her to him in charge, and he 


She seems 


Meanwhile Mrs. Harold did not reach the meet- 
ing. It was heldin an upper chamber, and when 
she came to the long, dark stairs leading to it her 
heart gave way, and she sat down in a corner on one 
of the landings, out of the way, and, utterly ex- 
hausted, fell asleep. She awakened presently on a 
low wooden seat. There was a gray-haired old man, 
standing a little in front of rows of glittering 
bottles, watching her anxiously. There was some 
subtle stimulant at her failing brain. Strong hands 
grasped her wrists just at that place where she so 
often feared they would fall to pieces. That trifle 
strengthened the worn-out woman. At last some- 
body thought it worth while, and knew how, to take 
care of her—even her! The deadly torpor over- 
powered her again, just as she heard some muttered 
words about “ the minister’s wife.” and “' congestion 





of the brain.” The voice was curiously pleasant to 
her. It was familiar, yet unfamiliar; it brought 
back all the old times, when she was a girl, when 
she was Susy Ludlow. 

lt was Dr. Thorpe, whom the chemist had seen 
passing in his carriage, and had brought in to attend 
to the woman that had been found insensible on the 
stairs. Dr. Thorpe had practised in aristocratic 
circles for many years, and it was not likely he would 
be known to the poor preacher or his wife. In spite 
of his youth, he stood pre-eminent as a consulting 
physician, and his charges were enormous. It was 
the fashion to have some recondite ailment which 
only he could cure. He wasa young man, but his 
face was habitually grave, and his hair and whiskers 
were already touched with gray. 

“Not starvation, is it?” said the chemist. 

“N—no; something like it. Tat, tut! There’s 
been shameful neglect here!” fluttering over the 
prostrate body, from eyelid to pulse, with the swift 
abruptness of a hawk beaking its prey; then turn- 
ing to the jars on the shelves, he filled a glass with 
the same sharp decision. 

* Troubles in the head ?” muttered Forbes, 

Dr. Thorpe nodded. 

“Can she pull through ?” picking up the lean, 
dry hand with acertain tenderness. ‘‘There’s not 
much life left here to fall back on.” 

“If you know who she is, and what nursing she’s 
likely to have, you can judge of her chances better 
than I. If she has a noisy miserable home to goto, 
as I think it likely, I would advise you to persuade 
her friends to let her be removed to one of the hospi- 
tals. It’s always the safest plan for the poor.” 

“She won’t go to the hospital,” cried the shop- 
boy, staring under Susy’s bonnet. “ That’s Harold’s 
wife, round in Carter Street.” 

Dr. Thorpe untied the bonnet quickly, and looked 
keenly into the pale, delicate face. He said nothing, 
his countenance did not change ; yet Forbes had an 
unaccountable fancy that the boy’s words had given 
him some shock. But Dr. Thorpe was not a man to 
be questioned. 

‘Where is this man, Harold, to be found ?’’ he 
asked, presently. 

Mr. Forbes told him, adding : 

“It's very kind in you, doctor, to break the ill 
news to the poor fellow.” 

Dr. Thorpe went out without reply, getting into 
his carriage with a sterner face than usual, He 
certainly had no especial care how the news was 
broken to Harold. “That is she,” he muttered 
again and again. “Thatis she. How to get her 
out of the brute’s hands now ?” 

But Dr. Thorpe usually accomplished his pur- 
poses. He soon iound Harold. 

The husband was overcome by the shock, not only 
of finding his wife so near to death, but of the 
prospect of bringing her home ill and helpless. 

“ Heaven knows, sir,” he said to Dr. Thorpe, the 
grave concern on whose face went direct to his 
heart. “I'll do what I can. But if life depends 
on quiet, I am at a loss to know what to do.” 

It was the most natural thing in the world that 
Dr. Thorpe should offer her a room in his own 
institution for invalid gentlewomen. 

**You can visit her when you please,” he said. 
“‘T have exceptionally dificult cases there under 
the charge of my own nurses. The expense to me 
will be nothing, and, as her affection is peculiar, 
and one which I wish to study, you will do mea 
favour if you will allow her to be removed thither 
at once.” 

His manner might be dry and repulsive, but the 
meaning was Of course Harold consented, 
followed her out, and for the first few days, while 
she lay in a stupor, hung over her, night and day. 
When the danger was past, M‘Vey reminded him of 
his church and children. ‘here could be no doubt 
they needed him. He turned his steps, therefore, 
reluctantly back. 

Dr. Haller, who shared the institution with 
Thorpe, had some doubts as to Mrs. Harold’s ad- 
mission. 

“The case is bad enough, likely to kill, no 
doubt, but it’s not rare. Yon’ll meet swarms of 
such overworked men and women. We cannot 
fill up with them. What do you mean my friend?” 

Dr. Thorpe was frank. it was the best way 
with the keen eyes of his partner. 

‘* I’ve been used to well-fed patients lately. This 
was starvation of every kind, soul as well as body,” 
he said, “ and interested me for the moment. When 
I found that the woman was one whom I had 
known years ago, I had a whim of being actively 
charitable. That is all.” 

That was all, The first sight of her face had 
given him for the moment a new sensation; and 
Dr. Thorpe was at that pause in middle age when 
new sensations are rare in the life of an un- 
married man, when the firmest zeal in a pro- 
fession begins to chill in dull daily work. He 
seized upon the chance of prolonging this tem- 
porary excitement. What long dead fancy had 
been connected with her he did not clothe in 





words even to himself. He stood over her bed, 
looking at the fleshless hands and sunken face, 
with a queer, pathetic smile, as though laugh- 
ing at himself. 

“But if the dead can be raised out of this 
skeleton, I’ll do it,”’ he said. 

One of the nurses, Agnes, was at the bedside. 
She shaded Susy’s eyes and looked up smiling. 

“‘ She has such an unusually fine, sensitive face, 
doctor,” she whispered. 

“Eh? Its unusually homely to me,” and he 
sauntered off. 

He was quite sincere, The old ghost of his 
boyhood might meet him, but he was not afraid of 
it, so long as it sete a shape so questionable, 

7 - * 


_“* Not be taken home for a month Agnes? Not 
lifted or carried ?” asked the patient of the nurse. 

“ Not with safety, Mrs. Harold.” 

Susy turned restlessly, covering her head with 
the quilt. 

“But my boys? I might see George or Joe, 
once—only once? And my husband? It is so 
long since he was here.” 

Agnes escaped her, to hurry out into the hall, 
there to meet Dr. Thorpe. 

“She cannot speak of her husband without in- 
crease of fever. Would it not be wiser to admit 
him ?” she said. 

“TI will seo herin the morning. Let me know as 
soon as she is dressed.” 

Now even Agnes, not given to idle curiosity, 
wondered why, since the crisis was past, and she 
was conscious, Dr. Thorpe had not met Mrs. Ha- 
rold as a physician, but had given over the care of 
her to Dr. Haller, only paying her formal visits 
as a friend. 

He stood by the window, beating his boot with 
his cane. 

“The brute held her to his heart till he had frozen 
her to death,” he said to himself, “and now that I 
have nursed and warmed her to life again she begins 
to whimper for him !”’ 

He laughed bitterly. Atleast until her cure was 
completed, ne could keep her to himself. One week 
out of a lifetime was not much to ask! 5 

Dr. Thorpe would have been willing that day to 
open his purposes in the sight of any man. He be- 
lieved himself to be always honourable and a gentle- 
man. This woman, whom he had brought from the 
grave back into her first health and beauty, he’ held 
to have been foully wronged. If any loss in his own 
life, growing out of her wrong, made him irrationally 
bitter, he was not conscious of it. 

Fortune helped him. Early in the morning, M‘Vey 
came out, and was admitted by Dr. Haller to Mrs. 
Harold. He had a lurking suspicion that half of her 
complaints were shamming, and visited her to assure 
himself of it. 

‘* Whether they are or not, she will come home to 
make a slave of Harold. It will keep one man at 
work ministering to her new whims, unless she is 
judiciousiy taken down,” he thought, as he tramped 
up the stairs. 

He started as she turned her head, eagerly, to 
meet him. Skill, care, and nourishing food had 
done their work. The sallow skin was gone. This 
was the old-time creamy, delicate flesh of Susy Lud- 
low. The blue eyes sparkled. There was a confi- 
dent, tender smile on the nervous mouth. 

Susy’s face fell when she saw who it was. 

“ : thought Ben was behind you,” she cried, with 
asob. 

** N—no!”’ he said, sitting down in a chair. “ It’s 
very well for you to lie by, Mrs, Harold, when you 
feel like taking your ease. But youcan hardly ex- 

ect him to neglect his duties, even for his wife, at 
east every day.” 

‘It is so many days since he was here. Did he 
send a letter, or message ?’’ 

“No. Ican’t say that he did.” 

On the whole, he thought it as well to leave her 
in ignorance of how often Harold had been turned 
from the hospital door. 

. ‘*He’s very busy, I suppose?” ventured poor 


usy. 
‘** Yes,” cheerfully. ‘‘ Mrs. Wagner is at the house 
now, the widow, you know ?” 

“Yes, I know,” and Susy’s cheeks turned the co- 
lour of the sheet, 

“A valuable woman, Mrs. Wagner! Quite revo- 
lutionized the house. Sucha cook! And a baker 
too, Harold finds his labours diminished one haif. 
Refers to her, while writing, constantly. She is his 
amanuensis in fact. Ah, she is a fit woman to bea 
companion toa minister.”’ 

Susy, inthe strongest health, was weak and full 
of jealous fears; and Mrs. Wagner had been the 
bugbear of her married life. She lay quito quiet, 
picking the quilt with her trembling fingers. 

**A stronger woman would have been a better 
helpmeet for him,” shethought. ‘‘ And while I was 
at the edge of the grave they looked about to find 
her, and have her ready !’’ 

Her visitor watched her shrewdly, 
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“That medicine ’ll work,” hethought. ‘ Though 
as for trying to make a Mrs. Wagner out. of this 
pink-and-white-faced doll, I meedn’t hope it! You 
don’t ask for your boys?” he said, aloud. 

“They will not les me see them ;’’ and then she 
suddenly flushed scarlet. 

If she were only well again, with George and Joe 
in her arms, she felt she would be strong enough. 

“No,” was the cool rejoinder. ‘“ You'll not see 
them for some months. Harold has sent them out 
of town to a boarding-school.” 

“ Without a word tome! Without one kiss for 
their mother, who had been so’ near to death !’” 

“Now don’t excite yourself. The less you say 
about death the better. When you talk of lying by, 
taking a short holiday, that we all understand—that 
hits your nail onthe head, Theschool isan excellent 
one. Mrs. Wagner selected it. She thought it was 
time that the children were removed from home, 
and subjected to some sort of discipline.” 

Susy did not answer. In the breathless stroke 
that had fallen upon her the man or his jibes were 
as the idle wind that passed her by. He talked on, 
until the nurse coming up, and seeing her face, 
motioned him to go. 

“Tell my husband to come to me,” she said, 

He twirled his hat uncertainly. 

“ Well, it’s not likely he will be here soon. He’s 
going on a journey, and is considerably pushed for 
time. I said-I would take any message you may 
have for him.” 

“T have none.” 

“Allright. I'll tell him you’re looking better.” 

“There's no use in explaining Harold’s arrange- 
ments to her as long as it can be helped,” he rea- 
soned, going down the avenue. “I'll take good care 
he don’t see her till my visit has had time to digest.” 

“ Your wife’s as rosy as a milk-maid,” he said, 
meeting Harold on the road. “ But they won’t let 
you in—doctor told me so. Excitement, and all 
that.” 

“You told her about my going?” laughing ex- 
citedly. “ What did she say, M‘Vey? How pleased 
she would be !” 

“She did not seem particularly pleased or in- 
terested.” 

Harold was silent a moment. 

** But about the boys ?” 

“*I told her they were gone. But she asked no 
questions.” 

“She is go"feeble, I suppose. It was difficult 
when I saw her for her to articulate.” said Harold, 
with a bewildered face. 

“Mrs. Harold does not appear feeble to me. 
What a luxurious nest she has there! The nurse 
told me Doctor Thorpe was an old friend of hers. 
If contrast with her home life will cure her, he will 
be successful,” 

Harold laughed uneasily. He was glad that, in 
any way, ease and cowfort should come to his wife ; 
and yet if he could have given it to her! Strange 
too that he knew nothing of Doctor Thorpe’s oid 
friendship, 

A few hours after Doctor Thorpe came into Susy’s 
room and found her apparently senseless. 

“ What does this mean ?” he asked, in alarm. 

“She has been in this stupor since the man left 
her,”’ said Agnes, 

Mrs. Harold lay with her hands clasped over her 
head, her eyes set and starting. 

‘The doctor touched her. 

** Do you want to go home ?” he said; but he had 
to repeat it once or twice before she heard him. 

“Home! Home!” she muttered. ‘“‘ What does 
it matter whetherI goor not! Ben would not care.” 

Doctor Thorpe was silent so long that the nurse 
looked up at him. ‘Then he said, cheerfully : 

** Lie still, my child. You have nothing to do but 
to sleep now.” 

Something in his tone startled her. She looked 
up at him steadily. 

‘You are very kind to me!” she said. ‘ Nobody 
is so kind to me as you.” 

She shut her eyes to hide the tears. 

He stood a moment irresolute and then sauntered 
off, thinking as he went of what this woman had 
been to him, and how late in the day it was when 
she found out even that he was ‘‘kind.” He wiped 
the cold perspiration impatiently from his face. 
Was he a boy that passion should shake him thus? 

* 7 * * * 


The month passed by. The letters that came from 
Harold to his wife accumulated in a pile on M‘Vey’s 
desk. Some day, he told himself, he would walk out 
and deliver them. To do him justice, he only meant 
to administer a little wholesome neglect to a woman 
br he believed to be shirking her duty in guilty 
idieness, 

Meanwhile, Susy lay through the long days, be- 
lieving husband and children had forsaken her. 
One lives fast in those quiet watches of the sick- 
room. The sharp, stunning agony passed, and 
then, harder to bear, came the doubt, which follows 
disappointment is married life, whether it had not 
been all a mistake, 





“ He never loved me,’’ moaned poor Susy. “I 
never was meant to be his wife. Or how could we 
have wandered so farapart? Itried todo my best.” 

And then she suddenly saw how, for the first time 
in years, her real self had now the space to unfoldand 
bloom ; and in all her pain there wasa half-conscious 
delight in this; the natural satisfaction of a plant 
restored to its natural.soil, of the animal when 
breathing the air for which its lungs are fitted. 

Susy had a certain proud reticence, She was not 
going to show her trouble to any alien eyes. She 
could only be helpless and keep silence as the days 
came and went. She could not help the flowers that 
were heaped about her pure, beautiful room, the 
rare prints on the walls, the music that charmed her 
to sleep every night. Doctor Thorpe read to her 
every day, taking Agnes’s place. It did not occur 
to her that the books chosen touched her peculiar 
tastes by a magnetic sympathy. But they touched 
her the more because of this very ignorance. 

Doctor Thorpe had the skill and subtlety to move 
strong men at his pleasure. This was 2 woman, 
and a weak woman; and behind all his acquired arts 
lay the master passion of his life, open and domi- 
nant, to give them force. For he no longer hid to 
himself what it was that he would do. 

It had never entered into Benjamin Harold’s mind 
that both his wife and himself had an infinite range 
of talents, tastes and sympathies, and that just as 
these were developed together a became living 
creatures, and their love worthy the name. But 
Doctor Thorpe knew this secret which ought to 
underlie all married life, Not an hour passed in 
which his magie did not waken in Susy's new sensa- 
tions and consciousness, exquisite flashes of plea- 
sure, which she, perforce, associated with him. 

One day, a cold winter’s day, no flowers came, 
There was neither music nor books. Dootor Thorpe, 
the nurse said, was absent. Mrs. Harold hardly, 
she thought, regretted him; she had but more 
leisure to wait all day for the message from home. 
She .waited all day by the dull window, her eyes 
fixed upon the narrow road that split the snowy 
plain like a black belt. If she could but see M‘Vey’s 
gross shape peony! along it! If she had but 
one word from one of her noisy, loving boys! Ben 
she thrust out of her thought now with a dull ran- 
cour. She had one picture of him, dictating to the 
florid widow. It maddened her brain. To-day she 
was left alone with it. 

The next shé was left alone with it, and the next. 
The snow fell steadily. Thesky was unbroken gray. 
She made them lift her into a chair, by the window, 
and sat shivering. When the nurse came to carry 
away her meals they were fouad untouched. 

‘*T thought Georgey would come to-day, or Joe,” 
she said, looking up at her, with wide, dry eyes. 

The nurse, a stupid, good-hearted creature, was 
touched with pity, and set of through snow into 
town. She came back at night-fall. 

“ T went to your husband’s house,” she burst out, 
in a fever to tell the ill news, “and it’s locked up. 
He’s gone for gool—packed up and gone, and Mrs, 
Wagner went with him.” 

‘“ Very well, Mary.” 

Mrs. Harold stood quite erect until the woman 
had left the room, then she sat down by the window 
and looked out into the night. 

An hour after she saw a glimmer of light in the 
room, and Dr. Thorpe was beside her. 

** Are you alone ?” he said, 

It seemed to her as if this man had the right to 
drag the secret from her soul. 

“Yes, I am alone,” she answered, standing up be- 
fore him. “Ihave neither husband nor child. I 
gave them all the love I had. But I have nothing— 
nothing,” stretching out her arms with a despairing 


cry. 
Hie put her down again, and chafed her cold hands 
in silence, until she was still. : 
“You have your friend,” he said then, in an ordi- 


nary tone. ? 2 
But the violent trembling of his hands frightened 


her. 
“* T have distressed you by my trouble, Dr. Thorpe,” 


she said. “Iam soselfish! But you have been so 
kind to me that I could hide nothing from you,” lay- 
ing one of her hands on his gently. 

The touch was more than he could bear. He pushed 
her from him, as he stood before her in the dim 
lamp-light. 

“ Are you blind ?” he cried, desperately. ‘ You 
—you have fallen into a pit and dragged me with 
you, woman; and yet you cannot see the truth! 
You tied yourself to a boor—to a log, and called 
that marriage! See to what it has brought you. 
I ought to have been your husband. I loved you, 
though you have forgotten that you ever saw my 
face. I love younow.” His tones sank to low and 
subtlest entreaty. ‘‘I know you, my darling, as no 
other man ever did, Come to me.” 

She looked about her bewildered, trying to push 
him back. y , 

“T never though of this!’ she cried, feebly. “I 
love Bea,” 


_‘ Are you sure you dof” the grave face and pas. 
sionate eyes close to her own. “In your soul you 
know Iam your kinsman. He is a stranger. Ho 
has drawn away from you year by year—left you 
alone. Is that marriage? Whatcan youdo? Ho 
has shaken you off. Your children are taken from 
ba Have you been go blind,” angrily, “ that you 

ave not seen I was trying to show you that here was 
your home, that the man who understood and loved 
you should have been your hu-bind ?” 

“ I did not see it,” said Susy, with an effort at an 
ordinary tone. “I’ma very dull woman. Will you 
ee -_ go now, Dr. Thorpe? I must find my hus- 

and,” 

He drew back. For a moment the man and woman 
faced each other. There were signs of deeper suffer. 
ing on his face than hers. He held his arm suddenly 
across his breast, with a quick, long breath. 

“TI do not remind you,” he said, “ that I am ready 
to give up for you the good name and hopes of my 
life. But I want you to remember that I love you,’” 

After all, some one loved her; She was nota 
strong woman. 

He saw his advantage, with a hawk’s eye. 

“ } know it isa shock toyou. Yet Iask very little; 
only to be your friend. You are alone. Even if your 
husband were waiting for you, you could not return 
to him.” 

She looked up, a nameless terror in her eyes, 

“Yes,” he said, hastily. “Imean'that. Yourso. 
journ here has been misinterpreted. You cannot re- 
turn to him with a tainted name. I ask you to fly 
with me. I will be your friend an d protector until 
I have learned how to win your love. Then you 
shall be my wife. This old life shall be cut as » 
dream.” 

The uncertain light rose and fell. Susy understood 
it all, now, at last. She was utterly alone. Beforo 
her was.dishonour. 

She put out her hand. 

** What did you say?” she said, breathlessly. “I 
did not hear. Give youtime? Yes—yes.” 

He placed her on a seat, and then left her, leaving 
the door open. 

The room beyond was full of warmth and light. 
The home of beauty and ease, which he offered her, 
rose before her. And, as he had said, she was home- 
less. Yet she had but one thought, it was that her 
oe extreme, and that her only refuge was 

eath, ! 

On the table were some phials. She chose ono, and, 
hiding it in her hand, opened the French window and 
went swiftly out into the night. 

Passing round the building, she sank down in 
the snow, upon the step, ‘at the foot of an iron rail- 


ing. 

He would follow. There was not a minute to 
lose; but a minute would be enough. She looked 
up to the cloudy sky. 

It was so bitter cold to go out there alone. She 
Was so young—so young. And Georgey and Joe— 
never to see them again. 

A hand was laid on her shoulder. It was good, 
motherly Agnes. Susy hid the phial again. She 
must send Agnes away. No human being could 
bring her help. She must send the nurse away. 

Agnes did not seem surprised at finding her pa- 
tient there. 

‘** You should not be here, my child,” she said, “I 
heard you had bad news from home ; but-——”’ 

“T have no home, I have no husband, nor child, 
nor good name.” 

“You have Heaven.” 

Susy shuddered. Pain and fear had quieted down 
into a dull impatience to be at rest. Heaven seemed 
very far off to her. 

She drew the cork from the phial. She heard Dr. 
Thorpe’s step on the crushed snow. She was driven 
to bay! Even death was cut off. If she had but 
one moment. 

**See who comes, Agnes,” sho said, hurriedly. “ I 
will be here when you come back.” She held her 
hand hidden under the shawl. ‘And, Agnes,” de» 
taining her with a quick breath, “if you see Ben, 
tell him I loved him!” — 

Agnes, thinking her mind wandered, put her hand 
about her quickly. 

“ Yes, child,”’ Agnes said, cheerfully. “ I¢ will all 
be right. Don’t lose your trust in Ben, and all will 
be well.” 

Then she drew away, and went down the quad- 
rangle, and Susy was alone. 

She held the phial to her +~ 

“Trust in Ben! Trust in Ben! 

Did Heaven speak that to her? 

The hot blood rushed like a torrent from her 
heart. The poison fell from her hand, and burned 
the pure snow. 

“T’litrust him, I'll trust Ben a little longer,” 
she said, and then stood still and waited, 

Agnes’s eyes shone as she came back. 

“J was Dr. Haller; he is looking for his patient,” 
she said, hurriedly, wrapping her shawl about Susy, 
and bringing her into the hall. “You are wanted. 





It is @ visitor, and I think it is Ben!” 
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A quiet, country parsonage, a plain little house, 
with woods and old-fashioned gardens about it, 
Here is a congregation who worship their new clergy- 
man as only country congregations know how; 
here is the school where Georgey and Joeare trained 
to exhibit more merey in their management of their 
mother than of old; here is Harold growing into be- 
nign, portly middle-age, with a watchful eye always 
fixed on his rosy little wife, asa man guards some- 
thing of which death had almost robbed him; and 
here, in the middle of all, sunning, colouring, warm- 
ing all, is Susy, with her head full of all the troubles 
of the village, her busy hands full of help, and her 
heart, I’m afraid, so full of “ Ben and Georgey 
and Joe,” that there is not much room for anybody 
else. : 

Now and then, a visitor from town drops into the 
pretty, drowsy village, and inquires if Harold does 
not regret his old fold of usefulness. 

“T came that my wife might find room to live,” 
Ben sometimes answers ; “and I find no less work 
to do here than in a more compact settlement.” 

“ But your assistants, sir ? What can you do with- 
out such valuable help as you left? Mrs, Wagner 
was a host in herself. You miss your uncle, too, 
don’t you? An energetic, resolute man!” 

“We manage as well as we can,” Mr. Harold re- 
plies, with a mischievous glance at his wife, 

Mrs, Harold’s system of religion is very concise. 
She often gives it to her sons, 

“Trust in Heaven, boys,” she says, ‘no matter 
how hardly you’re pushed. And if you forget to do 
that, trust in the people youlove. I've had that 
serve me very well at times,” R. H. D. 








FACETIA. 
CAUTION. 

Host: “ Just another wee drap ’fore you go——” 

Guest: “Na, na, a’ll tak’ nae mair! I’m in a new 
lodgin’, and I’m no vera weel acquainted wi’ the 
stair !”—Punch. 

Amone the “valentines” which passed through 
Gloucester post-office were two large wooden spdons. 
The names of the intended recipients were written on 
the handles, and on the bowls the words “ Your 
character !” 

“HOIST WITH HIS OWN ‘POMADE’!” 

Customer (worried into it): ‘ Well, I don’t mind 
taking a small bottle——” 

Barber: “ Better ’ave a two shillin’ one, sir; it 
‘olds four times as much as the other-——” 

Customer (turning upon him): “ Oh, then if I take 
this shilling bottle, I shall be done out of half my 
money’s worth! Then I won’t have any!”—[Escapes 
in triumph. ]—Punch. 

VINOUS LOGIC. 

Respectable Pawnbroker (roused from his slumbers 
at 3 a.m. by repeated knockings at his door): ‘ Well! 
what is it?” 

Ebriosus: “ Whatsh the time ?” 

Respectable Pawnbroker: ‘* What! do you mean to 
say you've got me out of bed at this time of night to 
ask me such a fool’s question as that?—police! 
police!” 

Ebriosus: ‘ Well, hang it governor—(hic !)—you’ve 
got my watch !”—Punch. 

THe BENCH AND THE Bar,—Said the Master of 
the Rolls to Mr. Bagshawe, Q.C., who in the Court, 
the other day, had spoken to one of his witnesses as 
“this gentleman,”’ referring under that title to a 
licensed victualler—“ Since when has it become the 
fashion to call a publican a gentleman? Since the 
last general election, I suppose?” But, your honour, 
before that, was not a publican, if sitting on a jury, 
always a gentleman of the jury’ And, besides, has 
not mine host ever been acknowledged to rank among 
the landlords of England?—Punch. 

Suappy TREATMENT,—A parish in the kingdom of 
Fife had for a minister a good man remarkable for 
his benevolent disposition, Meeting one of his 
parishioners one day, he said, “ Jeanie, what way do 
i never see you in the kirk?” Weel, sir,” said 
Jeanie, “to be plain wi’ ye, I haenaa pair of shoon to 
gang wi’.” “A pair o’ shoon, Jeanie! Jeanie, I’)l no 
let you stay at hame for that; what would a pair 
cost?” ‘Aboot four shillings, sir.” Putting his 
hand into his pocket, he gave Jeanie the money, and 
went his way. Some time after, meeting her again, 
he said, “ Dear me, Jeanie, I’ve never seen ye in the 
kirk yet; what way is that?” ‘“ Weel, sir,” said 
Jeanie, “ to be plain wi’ ye, when the weather's guid, 
and I hae time, I prefer gaun to Dumfarlin’ to hear 
Mr. Gillespie.” “Oh, indeed, Jeanie, lags, that’s the 
way o’t, is't? You might hae zi’en me the first day 
o’ the shoon ony way, d’ye no chink ?” 

An UNSOPHISTICATED JUaYMAN.—The district 
court in a Scotch county was in session—’twas the 
first day of court ; time, after dinner. Lawyers and 
others had dined, and were sitting out before the 
hotel and a long, lank, unsophisticated countryman 





came up and unceremoniously made himself one of 
em, and remarked: “Gentlemen, I wish you would 
go on with this court, for I want to go home—I left 
Betsy a-looking out.” “ Ah,’’ said one of the lawyers, 
“and pray, sir, what detains you atcourt?” “Why, 
sir,” said the countryman, ‘I’m fotch here as a jury, 
and they say if | go home they will have to find me, 
and they moutn’t do that, as I live a good way off.” 
“ What jury are you on ?” asked the lawyer. “ What 
jury?” “Yes, what jury?” “Dod-fetched if I 
know.” “Well,”’ said the lawyer, “did the judge 
charge you?” “Well, squire,” said he, “ that little 
fellow that sits up in the pulpit gin us a talk, but I 
don’t kuow whether he charged anything or not.” 
The crowd broke up in @ roar of laughter, and the 
sheriff called court. 
AN INDIGNANT COACHMAN. 

A gentleman was riding on the outside of a North 
Devon coach, from Barnstable to Ilfracombe, when the 
driver said to him: 

“T’ve had a coin guv’ me to-day two hundred years 
por Did you ever see a coin two hundred years 
old?’ 

* Oh, yes! I haveone myself two thousand years 


“ Ah,” said the driver, “have ye?” and spoke no 
more during the rest of the journey. 

When the coach arrived at its destination, the 
driver came up to the gentleman with an intensely 
self-satisfied air, and said : 

“Ttold you as we druv’ along I had a coin two 
hundred years old.” 

“Fea” 

“ And you said to me as you had one two thousand 
years old.” 

“Yes, so I have.” 

“Now that must be false.” 

“What do you mean by that ?” 

“What doI mean? Why, it’s only 1867 now.” 


COURAGE. 


Covuraazg, friend, the world is wide, 
Life is all before thee ; 

Clouds that hid thy path at dawa, 
Break in beauty o’er thee. 


Out of evil cometh good— 
Joy is born of sorrow; * 
Griefs that rend the heart to-day 
Die in bliss to-morrow, 


Nothing on the earth is ours— 
All things are of Heaven ; 
As we labour, so to us 
Shall the fruit be given. 


First the child, and then the man, 
Life, and then the story; 
First the dark and then the light— 
Pain, and then the glory. 
NM. B. 


GEMS. 


Tuer misfortunes of the rich and great are that 
they have but few things to wish for, but thousands 
to lose. 

WE should feel sorrow, but not sink under its op- 
pression ; the heart of a wise man should resemble a 
mirror, which reflects every object without being 
sullied by any. 

To have no concern for the truth, to be false and 
fallacious, is a character which no person who is not 
utterly abandoned would choose to bear ; it is a cha- 
racter from which we expect nothing but ay and 
inconsistency. Truth seems to be considered by all 
mankind as something fixed, unchangeable and 
eternal. 

HEAVEN made both tears and laughter, and both 
for kind purposes; foras laughter enables mirth and 
surprise to breathe freely, so tears enable sorrow to 
vent itself patiently. Tears hinder sorrow from be- 
coming despair and madness ; and laughter is one of 
the very privileges of reason, being confined to the 
human species. 

THE success of individuals in life is greatly owing 
to their early learning to depend upon their own re- 
sources. Money, or the expectation of it by inheri- 
tance, has ruined more men than the want of it ever 
did. Teach young men to rely upon their own efforts, 
to be frugal and industrious, and you have furnished 
them with a productive capital which no man can 
ever wrest from them. 


DrpurHeria.—A remedy for diphtheria has been 
brought prominently before the public in Victoria, 
Australia, by Mr. R. Greathead. In the first instance 
Mr. Greathead offered to communicate to the Govern- 
ment a sovereign remedy for diphtheria in considera- 


tion of a reward of 5,0001. The matter was referred 
to the chief medical officer, Dr. M‘Cree, but there 


were manifest difficulties in, the way of testing Mr. 
Greathead’s method, and the Government, of course, 
declined tv enter into the speculation which he had 
invited, Thereupon Mr, Greathead made public his 
remedy, which cousists simply of the administration 
of four drops of pure sulphuric acid in a tumbler of 
water. Cases have since been reported in which the 
supposed specific is alleged to have operated success- 
fully, but the cures have not been authenticated by 
medical men, and the value of the remedy is still a 
matter of doubt amongst the laymen, 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

QuIcK-DRYING Buack VARNISH.—To every 
pound of English asphaltum add one pound of tur- 
pentine spirits ; this will dry immediately. 

CEMENT FOR GROTTO-woRK:—Take of shellac 
two parts, Venetian turpentine one part; melt to- 
gether, and form into sticks like sealing-wax. 

CemENTING LEATHER TO MeTALS.—Tho leather 
is painted with a warm extract of nutgalls, the 
roughened and heated metal is coated with a warm 
solution of glue, the leather put on and pressed. 

A sOLUTION of pearlash in water, thrown upona 
fire, extinguishes it instantly ; the proportion is & 
ounces, dissolved in hot water, and then poured into 
a bucket of common water, 

Sorr Corns.—Scrape a small quantity of soap 
from the tablet on your washstand every morning 
and insert between the toes after your tub (yellow 
soap is best), and within a month a cure will be 
affected, and it will be final. 

TAR AND BAcON-FAT AS REMEDIES FOR CoN- 
SUMPTION.—The tar is used to medicate the air, 
and is prepared as follows: To one pound of tar 
add one ounce of common potash to deprive it of its 
pyroligneous acid; mix well and boil together in 
the open air for fifteen minutes ; then keep it gently 
simmering in the room of the patient. The bacoy- 
fat is cut in thin slices (raw bacon) and tacked on a 
bit of flannel and placed on the chest, the fat near 
the skin. Many cases of consumption are produced 
from either tape or round worms, which feed on the 
nutriment of the food taken, and so impoverish the 
blood. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A GRAND exhibition of works of German and foreign 
artists will take place at Berlin from the 6th Septem- 
ber of the present year to the 1st November, 

Tue French Minister of Fine Arts has accorded a 
credit of 34,000f. to be expended in 1874 and 1875, in 
the restoration of the 'Temple of Augustus and Livia 
at Vienne (Isére). 

THE trustees of the British Museum have resolved 
that the Department of Prints and Drawings shall in 
future be opened every day in the week, including 
Saturday. 

A SUBSCRIPTION is being raised for “Joe Wall,” 
who was for thirty-five years model to the late Sir 
Edwin Landseer and many leading artists of the day, 
and who is lying dangerously ill. 

Tue Cuckoo.—The cuckoo was heard in the woods 
in Dundonald parish on Tuesday, the 17th of F-brnary. 
Our informant (Mr. Wood, Hailyards,) says he be~ 
lieves no person living ever heard the cuckoo in Dun- 
donald parish in the month of l’ebruary before, 

THe manorial rights over Clapham Common have 
been purchased by the Metropolitan Board of Works 
for 18,0001. Thecommon covers a space cf 20 acres, 
and no further encroachments will now be permitted, 
as this fine open space is to be preserved for the use 
of the public. 

Hinvoo WomeEN.—The Hindoo Holy Books forbid 
a woman to see dancing, hear music, wear jewels, 
blacken her eyebrows, eat. dainty food, sit at a win- 
dow, or view herself in a mirror, during the absence 
of her husband; and allows him to divorce herif she 
has no sons, injures his property, scolds him. quarrels 
with another woman, or presumes to eat before ha 
has finished his meal. 

Huw Morarts.—A movement is on foot for erecting 
a memorial to this almost forgotten Welsh poet, who 
flourished 250 yearsago. A meeting has been anuounced 
to be held at Llansilin for considering the best way of 
attaining that object. Asis, perhaps, well known by 
all of a highly literary turn, Morris was born at Ponty- 
meibion, Llansilin, and we are happy to say was buried 
in the churchyard of the last-named place. 

Tue first week in May is the date assigned for the 
arrival in England of the Emperor of Russia. It is 
understood that during his visit the Emperor of Russia 
will probably visit Hull, and it is not unlikely that 
the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh may be induced 
to accompany him. Hull is more intimately connected 
with the trade of Russia than any port in the king- 
dom, and the authorities are on the qui vive as to the 





probable visit. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


¥. M. B.—In the usual course, 

Evetina.—The best colour is the Oxford dark-blue. 

Anxious Wirs,—By the name of his own father, most 
certainly. 

Rowena.—Declined with thanks, 
legible, neat, and general] 





The handwriting is 


an arrow shot by Walter Tyrrel, that accidentally gianced 
against a tree, August, 1100, The site of this occurrence 
is now pointed ont by a triangular stone. The New 
Forest Deer Removal Act was passed 14 and 15 Vic., 
ce. 76.,0n August 7, 1851. 

Mepicat Srupent.—Thomas Guy, the humane and 
charitable founder of Guy’s Hospital, was the son of 
Thomas Guy, lighterman and coal dealer, in Horsleydown 
Southwark. He was bred a bookseller, and began trade 
with only 2001. The bulk of his fortune, however, was 
made by purchasing seaman’s tickets, during Queen 
Anune’s wars, and by speculating in South stock in 
the memorable year of 1720. Besides the well-known 
hospital, he erected an almshouse at Tamworth. He 
was born in 1643 and died in 1724, worth 300,0001. ; a sum 
we may take as representing much more than the same 
amount in our time. 

Eaxnest Srupgent.—In regard to a study of the French 
language we must express our conviction that it can 
never be perfectly learned for conversational purposes by 
avy person residing in this country. For the general 
purposes of reading and translation, however, it may be 
acquired readily enough. You would require a few 
lessons in pronunciati ionally from a proficient 
in the language. Then get Hall’s First and Hall's Second 
French Courses, with the respective keys; aud get also 
a Dialogue Book, Here you have evening work for six 
mouths at least. When you have made some progress, 

et an occasional French newspaper, or such a book as 

‘elemaque or Voltaire’s Charles XII. 

8S. H. F.—Mr. Dis) aeli was never in the House as a re- 

resentative of what are designate Liberal opinions. 

is opinions have uniformly been democratic; and he 
proved himself the democratic head of the Tory party 
when he passed a democratic measure, which the people 
eagerly accepted, but which the Whigs carefully opposed. 
His political and constant doctrines have been at least 
in favour of the people, with the occasional opposition of 








g 
Lais.—l, A careful application of caustic is perhaps 
the best remedy for those disagreeable e q 
warts. 2 Handwriting good. 

A Constant ReapeR,—Your writing, and also your 
spelling, is capable of material improvement, By care- 
ful imitation you may attain this result. 

W. J.—For ordinary purposes any simple dye would 
perfectly suffice. If fora technical purpose it would re- 
quire the necessary technical instruction and practice. 

Auto.tycus.—The late Lord Lytton was born in 1805; 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone, 29th December, 1809 ; Mr. Disraeli, 
21st December, 1805 ; and Mr. Tennysou, in 1809, 

Anxious Inquirer.—Such blushing is to be overcome 
by free mixing with society, and if the health be delicate 
dy the use of tonics—quinine, ete. It will in time disap- 


pear. 

A. B. (Leicester).—The pain may arise from purely ner- 
vous or even mental causes, Otherwise we cannot aid 
you, except by advising you to secure the best medical 


vice. 

W. P. S.—No human preparation could, by the utmost 
stretch of possibility, render coarse lips refined or deli- 
cate. It could not be done, not in any possible manner, 
neither by the dextrous employment of any possible 
wweans. 

An Irtsn Grrt.—Your admirer addresses you in a Jan- 
guage which has no meaning whatever. Some of the 
words are Latin, and others are not. We fear that there 
is something of the nature of a practical joke. Your 
writing is legible, neat, but just a trifle too angular. 

ADOLEScENS.—Your signature wisely betokeus the ju- 
venility ofyour composition. It carries with it promise, 
and contains some melody, but we must recommend a 
more elaborate practice. You must adopt the old motto, 
end try again. 

E. T, H.—Declined with thanks. Itis not up to the 
requisite standard. By the way the correct title of the 
work of fiction which you mention is “The Castle of 
Otranto.” Horace Walpole was the author of that Gothic 
aud superhuman production. 

DesipERATUM.—We cannot tell you how to shape the 
nose. After a certain recognised age all the members of 
the body are at an average, and beyond it nothing cau 
move them. Do not falla credulous dupe to desiyniug 
men who freely promise that which itis impossible to 
perform. 1t¢ cannot be done. 

E. D.—The hair you enclose is not in any degree red. 
It is of the yellow order and is inclined towards chestnut, 
Your critics were possibly playing a little joke upon 
you. But the simple gift of sight may, we presume, 
adequately decide the entire matter. At any rate, the 
lock is pretty. 

Wuistiing Wir.r.—l1, If the men left work without 
giving due notice not only could the sum be withheld, 
but they could be very properly punished for breach of 
contract. 2. No persons, workmen or otherwise, could 
be ejected irom their houses without the necessary 
notice. 

GiuGaN.—How to preserve skins would require a 
manuai of instruction by itself. Your bookseller would 
procure you some techuical treatise on the business, and 
even that would be proved deficient, for it would be 
wholly requisite to have the actual practice of prepara- 
tion. No mere verbal instructions would be of the 
slightest possible service, 

S. T. D.—Mr, Horne produced an epic poem, thus 
singularly announced; “Oriou, an Epic Poem. Price 
one farthing,” which was generally supposed to be a sar- 
castic mode of expressing what he thought the public 
appreciation of such works, Its success was very greut, 
however, first at a farthing, next at a penny, and after- 
wards at hali-a-crown and five shilling! This constitutes 
oue of the minor curiosities of literature. 

A Pogtek.—We do not fully understand your queries, 
Nervousness, such as you describe, may arise either from 
mental of from physical debility. Moreover, we have 
frequently answered this very question. Cultivate con- 
fidence in yourself, go into company, and, if there exist 
physical causes, use tonics. Any tonic preparation would 
aid you, but the final cause inheres in the province of 
the mind and the will, and requires some vigorous per- 
sonal exertion. 

CuarLeY.—The New Forest in Hampshire was made 
{aiforested) by William the Conqueror 1079-85. It is said 
that the whole county, for thirty miles in compass, was 
laid waste. William Rufus was killed in this forest by 





bers of his own express following. Englishmen, as 
@ rule, are quite able to judge for themselves. Sybil, a 
work of pure genius, precisely expresses the views of its 
eminent author. We repeat his age, and we have often 
given it lately. Mr. Disraeli was born in December, 
1305, He was always a constitutional candidate posses- 
sing a decidedly democratic bias—equally opposed, by 
consequence, to both Tories aud Whigs. As a resul 
see his Reform Act. 


PLEASURE AND DUTY. 


Pleasure invites us to come forth and see 
For joy, and tells us that the light is falling 
On distant hills and dales, and voices gay, 
With happy notes, are softly to us calling, 
But while we listen to the lingering tones, 
Uncertain, as they nearer to us stray, 
A low, soft voice is whispering in our ears— 
The voice of duty, and it bids us stay. 


Pleasure still louder calls, ‘* Come, loiterers, 
come 
And share the golden glories of life’s morning; 
A long, bright path is opening to your view, 
And flowers their tribute bring for its adorn- 


ing. 

The merry birds are singing in the trees, 
Gladness and music ever with them stray.” 

The low, sweet voice of duty in our ears 
Still soitly whispers, and it bids us stay. 


We hear the gentle, kind, appealing words, 
And yet we turn to watch the sunlight gleam- 


ing; 
Duty’s stern path seems bare, constrasted with 
Pleasure’s delightful road, with banuers stream- 


ing. 
Still the calm accents murmur on of peace 
The endless peace that crowns life's closing 


ay; 
And taking duty for our friend and guide, 
We listen while she softly bids us stay. 
T. A. K, 

Lort1s, twenty-four. Respondent must be loving, fond 
of home, and about thirty. 

Aurigse, thirty-eight, pretty, a dressmaker with a 
business, Respondent must be under forty, and fond 
of home; a widower not objected to. 

Ox.anpo, thirty-six, 5ft. Giu., dark, and considered 
handsome. Respondent must be from thirty to forty, 
loving; and domesticated. 

Warywarp JENNY, tall and fair, desires to correspond 
with a gentleman, who must be tall, and of a loving dis- 
position, and must be over twenty-one. 

MABEL aND ALICE, two sisters, aged eighteen and 
twenty, both fair, would like to correspond with two 
dark young gentlemen holding good positions. 

JANET, eighteen, tall, fair, of musical tastes, loving, and 
fond of home. Respondent must be of amiable disposi- 
tion, and must occupy a good position. 

Reoinatp K., twenty, 5ft. 4in., fair, curly hair, blue 
eyes, and good looking. Respondent must be pretty, dark, 
and musical, and under twenty. 

Harry CHagLiz, twenty-two, a seaman in the Royal 
Navy, 5ft. 7in., fair complexion, and light hair. Respon- 
dent must be about eighteen, and domesticated. 

Rosert, twenty-five, 5ft. Gjin., and considered good 
looking. Respondent must be of agreeable disposition, 
and about twenty. 

Joz, twenty-three, 6ft., and of fair complexion. Re- 
spoudent must be domesticated, and of loving disposi- 
tion. 

Savucr Louise, seventeen, fair complexion, light-brown 
hair, dark hazel eyes, desires to correspond with a fair 
gentleman ; a midshipman preferred. 

Beatrice, eighteen, brown hair, dark eyes, musical, and 
fond of home. Respondent must be good looking, affec- 
tionate, and in a position to keep a wife comfortably. 

SienaL Hatyarps, twenty, a seaman in the Royal Navy, 
considered good looking, wishes to correspond with a 
young lady not over twenty-five. 

JUMPER Say, twenty-one, a seaman in the Royal Navy, 
thought to be good looking, wishes to correspond with a 
young lady, amiable, and fond of home and children. 

Lonenx ANNIE, fair, medium height, and keeps house 
for ber brother, desires to correspond with a gentleman, 


who must be tall, and of a loving disposition, and must 
be over twenty-one. 

A TRADESMAN, twenty-cight, good looking, of good 
family, sober and industrious, desires to correspond with 
a young lady between twenty and thirty, who must be 
good looking, educated, and domesticated. 

CountTrss, seventeen, medium height, dark eyes, brown 
hair, loving, fond of home, and can sing well. Kespon- 
dent Bs be tall, fair, and not over thirty, loving, and 
musical. 

Cuannet Cruiser, twenty-four, 5ft. 8in.,a seaman in 
the Royal Navy, fair, considered good looking, aud fond 
of home. Respondent must be of loving disposition, and 
under twenty. 

Srraits oF Dover, twenty-five, 5ft. 9in., a seaman in 
the Royal Navy, dark, considered handsome, fond of 
home, and music: Bespondent must not be over twenty, 
fond of home, and dancing 

F. EL, an auctioneer and estate agent, considered good 
looking, is of amiable disposition, and has a good busi- 
ness tion. Resp t must be tall, fair, affec- 
tionate, and fond of home, and must be about thirty. 

Capvaln oF THE Hop, a seaman in the Royal Navy, 
fair complexion, dark hair and eyes, wishes to corre- 
spond with a young lady about twenty, tall, loving, fond 
of home and music, and a good housekeeper. 

J. O., twenty-six, a clerk, of good position ond See 
tions, is desi of ponding with a young lady ; 
one who is conversant with Italian or Spanish and ex- 
pects a little money preferred. 

AxuLIA, seventeen, fair, blue eyes, brown hair, con- 
sidered good looking, and a housekeeper. Respou- 
dent must be about twenty-four, tall, dark, and of a lov- 
ing disposition. 

Annie, twenty-two, petite, domesticated, merry, and 
fond of music, desires to correspond with a gentleman, 
who is dark, m of a loving disposition, who will be 
able to keep a loving little wife com: petably. 

Haprr Jack, twenty-three, 1 seaman in the Royal Navy, 
5ft. Sin., dark, curly hair, desires to correspond witha 
- about nineteen, who must be good looking and fond 
° ome, 

Every ann Fiorence, “ Evelyn,” eighteen, medium 
height, brown hair, blue ¢@: and considered pretty ; 
“Florence,” seventeen, medium height, golden hair, 
gray eyes, and pretty, both domesticated, and fond of 
music, would like to correspond with two tradesmen oc- 
cupying good commercial positions. 


ComMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Ervyest is responded to by—“ Marian N.,” pretty, af- 
fectionate, and domesticated, and thinks she would make 
a loving wife for him. 

Daisy by—“ Fa Fa,” nineteen, 4ft. 9in., dark, fond of 
home, considered good looking, and is a tradesman. 

Lovey ALice by—“Top Gallant,” who thinks he an- 
swers her description, 

AnnIE by—“ Notch-in-the-Muzzle,” who completely 
answers to her expressed description: 

JENNIE by—‘* Mechanic,” twenty-four, 5ft. 8in., consi- 
dered good looking, and possesses a little money. 

Wa ter by—‘ Rose,” nineteen, fair plexion, hazel 
eyes, golden hair, loving, and thoroughly domesticated. 

Ratiine Jack by—‘“ Tulip,” twenty-two, tall, blue 
eyes, brown hair, fair complexion, loving, fond of howe 
and children. 

B. H. by—“*Fannie,” twenty-three, good tempered, 
fond of music, of a loving disposition, and thoroughly 
domesticated. 

Ayyetra by— Flying Jib-Downhaul,” twenty-two, 
tall, dark-brown hair, fair complexion, and thinks he 
~—, answers her description. 

ABEL by—“ Albert W.,” twenty-four, musical, and in 
business for himself; and by—** Ned,” twenty, consi- 
dered good looking, is a stationer, and will come into an 
excellent business before he is twenty-one. 

Son or THE Waves by—* Lover of the Sea,” twenty- 
two, 5ft. 24in., stout, brown hair and eyes, and a lover of 
home; by—* Annie P. W..,” nineteen, tall, fair, and do- 
mesticated ; and by—“ E. J. T.,” tall, dark, and thinks 
she meets his description. 

Sammy by—‘Silverbelle,” twenty, medium height, 
dark, blue eyes, loving, domesticated, and has a small 
income ; and by—* Violet,” twenty-one, medium height, 
fair céOmplexion, hazel eyes, considered pretty, with a 
loving heart, and fond of home. 

Nemo by—“ Kate,” thirty-two, a widow, affectionate, 
a good houskeeper, and fond of home; by—‘ Mary,” 
twenty-eight, affectionate, a good housekeeper, and good 
tempered; by—‘‘ Annie,” thirty-three, fair, dark-gray 
eyes, brown hair, and would make a loving wife; by— 
“Eva,” thirty, tall, dark, a good housekeeper, and has an 
income of her own;and by—Old Mother Hubbard,” 
thirty, tall, affectionate, an able housekeeper, fond of 
home, has expectations, and has a house of her own. 
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